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Th age of chivalry is not wholly paffed away: knight- 

errants fally out in purfuit of imaginary adventures ; they 
drefs up the object of their vows in the moft glittering attire ;. 
adorn her with every merit and every virtue; then throw 
down the gauntlet in defence of an image which owes its de- 
corations to their fkill,—The amiable, the elegant dowager of 
France was little adapted by nature to the turbulent rule of a 
ferocious and uncivilifed nation ; yet, while chance offered’, 
to her afliftance able and honeft counfellors, and while Provi- 
dence preferved them, her life was comparatively eafy, and 
her reign happy.’ We have no reafon, from any of the events 
of her life, to think her prudence was confiderable, or her 
judgment accurate: in the early periods there are many rea- 
fons for a very different opinion, though fhe profited in the 
{choq] of adverfity by the fevere leflons of her artful rival. 
Mary’s perfon, formed to infpire love, her accomplifhments, 
which even a rude age could feel and value, raifed contending 
admirers in her profperity, and commilferating friends in her 
adverfity. From the machinations of thefe, rather than from 
actual guilt, fhe fuffered in her life; and her memory has ex- 
perienced the wounds of calumny fince that time. Elizabeth 
was too eager to lofe fight even of inadvertencies in her rival, 
and too earneit. for her downfal to conceal them without ani- 
madverfion : her courtiers magnified every little tale, and 
afperfed the memory of Mary, to juftify, if poffible, an ac 
cruel, malicious, and perfidious, 

So little was the bifhop of Rofs’s Vindication regarded, that 
the tide rolled on with undiminifhed force, till it was checked 
in 1754, by Mr. Goodall ; whofe efforts were affifted by Mr. 
Tytler. Afterwards Dr. Stuart, in the firit inftance; and 
Mr. Whitaker, in the prefent V@umes, attempted to torn 


the torrent in an oppofite direGtion. Many manalcript. ma- 
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terials are ftill to be found in different collections; for the 
friends of Mary -who furvived her were numerous, -though 
the. power of Elizabeth prevented their fpeaking openly or 
loudly.. We could have wifhed that Mr. Whitaker’s zeal 
had led him to thefe repofitories, inftead of again difhing 
up the crambé recoéta of his predeceflor; inftead of dilating, 
amplifying, and adding to fuppofitions and difficulties, which, 
at this diftance, muft involve the queftions in obfcurity, with- 
out a poffibility of being able to elucidate them. 

After a very mature confideration of all the arguments, we 
own that, in our eyes, Mary appears not to have been crimi- 
nal; and we believe the letters are in reality the forgeries 
of her enemies. She was innocent of the murder of Darnley, 
though his conduc could not lead her to refpect his memory, 
or greatly toregret the lofs fhe had fuftained. She was capti- 
vated by Henry’s perfon: his picture remains; and it repre- 
fents atall, robuft, but an aukward and ungainly young man. 
His face is not animated by a foul either of f{pirit or fenfibility ; 
and, confiftently with this appearance, his condu& feems to 
have been mean, trifling, wavering, and filly. Bothwell is faid 
to have recommended himfelf to her notice by his intrepidity : 
if Mary was not privy to his defign of carrying her off, and 
there is no very decifive reafon to believe that fhe was, we 
cannot, while we reflect on hef fituation, and the ftate of fo- 
ciety at that time, blame her for her fubfequent condué, though 
fhe had remained free from the violation which Mr. Whitaker 
contends that fhe had experienced. Yet, with all Bothwell’s 
turbulence and {pirit, we cannot fuppofe that he would have 
proceeded fo far with his fovereign, if; from Mary’s indifcre- 
tion, he had not known that he had a powerful advocate: in 
her heart. This reafouing, however, proceeds on the fuppo- 
fition that the letters and the contract are: forgeries ; and, to 
prove that they are fo, is the objeét of Mr. Whitaker’s three 
large volumes. 

‘We fhall not examine thefe volumes miautely : the profufion 
of words; the repetition of arguments; and reafoning fome- 
times the moft trifling, deter us from it. It is Mr. Whitaker’s 
opinion that Mary was innocent. With that view, every thing 
like an argument, every thing like a reafon, both good and 
bad, are accumulated. Itis not enough that his heroine is not 
guilty; bunt fhe muft be the wifeft, the belt of queens, and of 
women. With an amiable heart, and with ftriét integrity, fhe 
indeed fhines when placed near her infidious relation; and if 
we {peak of her as an elegant woman, in a rude age, we 
may allow gallantry to expatiate largely in her praife. A 
fevere hiflorian muft be more exact. 

We 
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We fufpe&ted Mr. Whitaker, even in the beginning of the firit 
volume: the picture was too flattering to be a correct drawing. 
Her eloquence is fpoken of repeatedly from Camden’s Annals; 
and the original of this word is *fuada.’ It is not eloquence, 
it is perfuafion; and they muft have been more, or lefs than 
men, who could not be perfuaded by the arguments and tears of 
an elegant woman, of a woman in diftrefs, perfecuted and op- 
prefled. ‘The language of thofe who converfed with Mary muit 
‘be rigoroufly examined. It is not the only inftance of our au- 
thor’s miftranflation, though it is fo trifling a one that we 
fhould not have noticed it, if fome of his arguments had not 
been of the philological kind. The Prétres fortunés of Boileau 
are ftyled the * happy priefts:’ it is true, the word may be 
tranflated appy; but their luck, not their felicity, is the 
fabje& of the poet’s fatire. Thefe little circumftances muft 
have their weight in the arguments drawn from the internal 
evidence of letters no longer in exiftence, of which only 1m- 
perfeé& and inaccurate tranflations remain. Our author’s 
arguments by no means fhow that they were not written ori- 
ginally in French. 

We need not dwell on the hiftorian’s contradiftion of him- 
felf, in the chara&er of Mary. After the moft profufe com- 
mendations of her judgment and prudence, he allows that fhe 
did not hold the reins of goveramens with firmnefs, that fhe 
was guilty occafionally of ‘ great folly,? and of numerous in+ 
difcretions. 

Jn the examination of the letters Mr. Whitaker reafons with 
greater ftritnefs and acutenefs. He remarks, at length, how 
the firft rumour of letters intercepted grew gradually to the 
alarming magnitude of written records; that the time when 

they were faid to be intercepted renders the whole doubtfal, 
becaufe, from various circumftances, it was/impoflible that 
they could then have been feized ; that extraéts were circulated 
before the letters were feen; that the originals were never ex- 
amined by impartial witneffes, or compared with Mary’s own 
writing, but by the defigning Elizabeth; that the reputed 
fubftance of the letters when they were firft feized, was very 
different from what appeared in them when the pretended ori- 
ginals were produced. In fhort, every part cf the tranfaction 
when nicely fifted, fhowed, in his opinion, that the framers 
of the plot had not determined in what manner to Carry it on, 
At this diftance much muft undoubtedly remain in obicarigy ; 
nor is it to be expeéted that we can account for the conduct, 
which, if we for a moment fuppofe the letters genuine, would 
be proper for a regent to purive, when his queen was fufpect- 
G 2 ed ; 
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ed; or the guardian of a fon, when the mother was attacked 
in the fevereft manner. Yet there was an evident endeavour, 
even in thofe to whom Mary’s fame was not of confequence, 
to avoid enquiry. A fair comparifon was never made, the 
accounts of different witnefles very evidently, in our opinion, 
‘yelate to different fets cf letters; and the leaders of the faétion 
were known to be able to counterfeit her hand. ‘The letters 
too,—letters of the greateft importance, are fent without even 
a feal. We thall adda fpecimen of our author’s reafoning, 
who could not have been more explicit if he had been the con- 

fidant of Lethington. 
‘ The firft time that the idea of a fet of forged letters was 
fuggefted to the rebels, was on the 24th of July, 1567. It was 
retty certainly a fpark ftruck off from the mind of Lethington, 
et friendly collifion of the ideas of adultery and murder, 
then floating among the mob of clergy and gentry in Edinburgh, 
,and his own habits of forging the hand-writing of Mary. Thefe 
habits are fufficiently attefted by his own confeffion ; as he ac 
knowledged in fecret to the commiffioners at York, that he had 
frequently forged her writing. His aétive hand, therefore, 
caught the fpark as it flew, threw in the combuftibler, which 
his aétive genius could always furnifh, and fanned both imme- 
diately into a little flame. He is exprefsly faid by the rebels 
themielves, to have been ‘* efteemed by them as one of the beit 
engines or {pirits of his country.” _ He is particularly reported 
to have had ‘‘ a-crafty head and fell [or tharp] tongue.” Eli- 
zabeth alfo is declared by her own ambafladour, to have known 
him well ** for his wifdom to conceive, and his wit to convey, 
whatfoever his mind is bent unto to bring it to pafs.” And he 
is defcribed by another cotemporary, to have been ‘ naturally 
inclined to plotting and intriguing, and fond of encountering 
difficulties, as tools that ferved to fharpen his wit, of which he 
had a very great ftock.”? He inftantly conceived the plan of a 
feries of letters, fabricated in a writing fimilar to Mary’s, and 
proving all that the mob afferted, in order to terrify Mary into 
the wanted refignation. He inftantly connected it with its pro- 
per accompaniments. His mind had always a quicknefs of in- 
vention, and a vigour of formation about it. And his tongue, 
which was as lively as his fancy, inttantly reported the whole 
for a fyflem already in exiftence, to Throgmorton; to whofe 
lodgings he frequently repaired, and in whofe ear he fre- 
quently pretended to whifper the fecret deligns of the party. 
He was, no doubt, the principal channel of intelligence to 
Throgmorton on all occafions. He was the only channel: 
upon this. Had the project of the letters been known to any * 
except the relater and the reporter, it muft foon have crept out 
among the bufy partizans in the city, and appeared in fome of 
Throgmorton’s intelligences concerning them. Such a pre- 
‘ tended 
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tended difcovery, if it had once gone out beyond the two, 
would not long have ceept. It would foon have raifed itfelf 
upon if feet. It wonld foon have ftalked forth in gigantic 
formidablenefs, among the amazed crowds. And it was pri- 
vately intimated to Throgmorton only, that he might att in 
conjunétion with Lethington and his four affociates in treach- 
ery; that he might write like them to Mary, upon the dangers 
that were prefing upon her from every fide; and’ that fo he 
might unite to drive the poor doe, which they could not hunt 
down, “into the toils prepared for her.’ ' 
So rapidly run our author’s ideas, and fo plaufible is his 
relation: yet this very able, this quick convenient engine 
forged, if the other parts of Mr. Whitaker’s fufpicion be true, 
the letters, fo aukwardly and imperfectly, that two or three 
editions were neceffary before they, were fic to meet the public 
eye: the dullef tool of the mof uninformed party could not 
have fucceeded worfe. 
‘The variations with refpe& to the number of letters, the 
fonnets, &c, at fome times faid to be found with them, while at 
ather times letters only feem to be fpoken of, are arguments of 
little importance, unlefs it be proved neceffary to {peak in com- 
mon of fuch things in the ftyle of a leafe, and to repeat, on 
every occafion, executors, adminiftrators, and afligns, as wel] 
as barns, ftables, and out-houfes. ‘There is one faét which 
appears to us very ftrong: the clerk of the privy council men- 
tions the letters as written and /ub/fcribed by her own hand, 
It is impoffible to account for the introduction of the laft word, 
unlefs the letters there produced had -been fubfcribed. The 
real letters had no fignature, and we cannot avoid joinin 
Mr. Whitaker in his fufpicion, that though they could forge 
the hand of Mary, they could not imitate her feal, Of courfe 
unfealed letters, on fuch fubje&s, could not properly have a 
fignature ; and fuch letters muft be confequently obfcare and 
illufive. We are aware of Mr. Hume’s aniwer to this point; 
and though we allow his arguments to have great weight, and 
that they are not fufficiently confidered by Mr. Whitaker, yer, 
in this inftance, from the language of the report it is impoflible 
to apply the fub{cription to the contract, ) 
We. have, in this article, chiefly given a f{pecimen of our 
author’s manner, with fome remarks on the management of 
' the controverfy ; and we have felected rather thole parts which 
are fubfervient to this defign, than thofe in which he has 
materially elucidated the queftion, ‘The latter are, indeed, 
found with much difficulty. He has amplified hints, and has 
extended the fentences of others to whole pages. From this 
error, and a want ef a pointed and comprehenfive view of the 
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induced to think Mary lefs guilty than th 


fuppofed, 
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argument, the impreffion left on the mind is weak. We lofe 
fight of Mary, and fee only a tirefoine advocate. 

It is a little remarkable, that if the conduét of the ¥gency 
was fo varying; if their defcription cf the letters was fo fre- 
quently changed, that the Duke of Norfolk had not detected 
the impofition. He was a commiffioner at York, and at Weft- 
minfter ; he was a member of the privy council: and yet thefe 
Jétters at different places feem to have aflumed different fhapes. 
From his trial it appeared that he confidered them as genuine: 
jn the conferences with the bifhop of Rofs, no doubt of their 
authenticity appears to have been expreffed. This fact fhould 
certainly be accounted for better than it has been; though 
every one who has examined every part of the fubje& will be 


e has been generally 


The fecond Volume contains critical remarks on the letters, 


and the internal evidence of the forgery. 
and difgufting. 


It is tedious, dry, 


It proves, we think, pretty-plainly, though 


our author contends fora different opinion, that the original, as 
Hume fuppefed, ‘+ \oft; and that the Latin and the French are 
retranflations from the Scotch verfion. The argument, in which 
Mr. Whitaker is mot fuccefsful, is that which relates to the 


anhachronifms. 


The third Volume commences with accounts of fome other 
forgeries, in order to fhow that it was not an uncommon crime 
in thofe times, nor peculiar to Lethington.. Mr. Whitaker 
fuppofes too, that the letters fent as from Mary to Elizabeth 
were the production of this deceitful fecretary ; that the for- 
gery of the letters to Bothwell might be compared with the 
forgeries of the fame hand in letters to Elizabeth. Indeed, 
Mr. Whitaker’s mind is fo full of forgeries, that he will hardly 
allow of the exiflence of any public inflrument of that ara, 


without interpolations, 


Criticifms on the Sonnets follow ; and 


they are as uninterefling as the critical remarks on the Letters, 
After a remark on fome obfervations of Lord Hales, he re- 
turns tothe Sonnets, and endeavours to prove them incom- 
patible with hiftory, and with each other. The Contraéts 
next fhare Mr. Whitaker’s attention ; one of thefe he allows 
to be genuine, and the two others to be forgeries, framed in 
Order to depreciate the chara&ter of Mary, by leading the rea- 
der to fuppofe that they were made before the murder of the 


king. 


Mr. Whitaker next examines the circumflances of the mur- 
der of Darnley ; and is fo very minute, that if he had at. 
tended the confpirators in every movement, he could not have 
been more accurately informed of their defigns. Murray, 
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Lethington, 
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Lethington, and Bothwell were, in his shed by ie chief 






contrivers of the murder; and it was executed by their fer- 
vants, or aflaf—ns hired by them. > 

The Appendix contains fome original papers, with remarks 
on the forgeries and interpolations which occur in them. Mr, 
Whitaker thinks that Buchanan repented of his flanders againft 
Queen Mary: but his opinion refts on uncertain evidence ; 
andThuanus, if indeed he was the author of Thuanus Re- 
ftitutus, publifhed at Amfterdam, gives a very different ac- 
count, . | 

We mui now take our leave of Mr. Whitaker, whom we 
can commend only for his good defigns. . If the little that he 
has added to the labours of Goodall, Tytler, and Stuart, had 
been compreffed into one half of one volume, it might have 
been of fervice to the caufe he has efpoufed. 





Additions and Corrétions to the former Editions of Dr. Robert- 
Jen’s Hiftory of Scotland. 8vo. 15. Cadell. 


HESE Additions and Corrections are inférted in their re- 
{fpective places, in the eleventh edition of Dr. Robertfon’s 
Hiftory ; but are.likewife publifhed feparately, for the conve- 
nience of thofe who have purchafed the former editions. We 
cannot better inform our readers.of the author’s conduét, in the 
execution of thefe amendments, than by prefenting them with 
the Preface to the edition above mentioned. 


‘ It is now twenty-eight years §fuce I publifhed the Hiftory 
of Scotland. During that time | have been favoured by my 
friends with feveral remarks upon it; 4nd various ftrictures 
have been made by perfons.who entertained fentiments different 
from mine, with refpeét to the tranfactions in the reign of queen 
Mary. From whatever quarter information came, in whatever 
mode it has been communicated, I have coniidered it calmly, 
and with attention. Wherever I perceived that I rad erred, 

either in relating events, or in delineating characters, I Lanes 
Ri se hefitation, coriected thofe errors. Wherever I am fa- 
tisfied that my original ideas were jult and well-founded, I ad- 
here to them; and, reiting upon their conformity to evidence 
already produced, T enter into no difcuflion or controverfy in 
order to fupport them. / Wherever the opportunity of contult- 
ing original papers, either in print or in manufcript, to which 
I had not formerly accefs, has enabled me to throw new light 
upon any part of the hiftory, I have made alterations and ad- 
ditions, which, I flatter myfelf, will be found to be of fome 
importance.’ 


In our preceding article we own that our opinion was form. 
ed from the general force of all the arguments; and if it were 
G4 not, 
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not, it would not be fuitable to our plan to engage particu. 
larly in @efence of the unfortunate queen. The arguments 


adduce@in the pamphlet are very ftriking: and Dr. Robert- 
fon urges the opinion of the duke of Norfolk, with great 
force. It is. an argument which it is difficult to elude. We 
fhall fele& it as a fpecimen of the author’s mildnefs in this 
controverfy, after fo much illiberality has been difplayed by 
fome of his antagonilts, 

* Nor did Norfolk declare thefe to be his fentiments only in 
public official letters, he expreffed himfelf in the fame manner 
to his mot confidential friends. In a fecret conference with the 
bifhop of Rofs at York, the duke informed him that he had 
feen the letters, &c. which the regent had to produce againft the 
queen, whereby there would be fuch matter proved againft 
her, as would difhonour her for ever. State Trials, edition of 
Hargrave, i. g!. Murdin, 52. ‘The bifhop of Rofs, if he had 
known the letters to be a notorious forgery, muft have been na- 
turally led, in confequence of this declaration, to undeceive 
the duke, and to expofe the impofture. _ But, inftead of this, 
the duke and he and Lethington, after confultiag together, 
agreed, that the bifhop fhould write to Mary, then at Bolton, 
and inftruct her to make fuch a propofal to Elizabeth as might 
prevent the public production of the letters and other evidence, 
State Trials, i. 94. 'Murdin, 45- Indeed, the whole of this 
fecret conference feems to imply, that Lethington, Rofs, and 
Norfolk, were confcious of fome defect in Mary’s caufe, and 

therefore exerted all their ingenuity in \order to avoid a public 
vieuiatine. Mardin, 52, §2- To Banifter, whom the duke 
icems to have truited more entirely than any other of his fer- 
vants, he expreffled himfelf in dimilar terms with refpe& to the 
queen of Scots. State Trials, i.98. The words of Banifter’s 
evidence are remarkable: ** I confefs that 1, waiting of m 
lord and mafter, when the Earl of Suffex and Mr. Chancellor 
ef the dutchy that now is, were in commiffion ai York, did hear 
his grace fay, that upon examination of the matter of the mure 
der, it did appear that the Queen of Scots was guilty and privy 
to the murder of lord Darnly, whereby 1 verily thought that 
his grace would never join in marriage with her.” Murdin, 
134. Elizabeth, in her inftrudtions to the Earl of Shrewfbury 
and Beale in 1583, afferts, that both the~duke and earl of 
Arundel did declare to herfelf, that the proof, by the view of 
her letters, did fall out fufficient againft the queen of Scots; 


however they were after drawn to cover her faults and pro- 
nounce her innocency.’ 


Wiuter Evenings ; or Lucubrations on Life and Letters, \2mo, 
3 Vols. gs. in Boards. Dilly. 

N the dreary moments of winter we receive an entertain- 

ing companion with pleafuge: we ftir the fire, and {nuff 


the 
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the candles; look around with calm complacency, while the 
burft of elements rages, around us; and, in our own little 
circle, at leaft, feel no ftorm. The author of thefe Lucubra- 
tions has cheered the moments of folitude by his own remarks; 
and, by bringing a few old,—a few almoft forgotten compa- 
nions with him, has renewed the pleafing recolleftion of for- 
mer days. His fubjeéts are too numerous to be even tranfitorily 
defcribed ; and in each, he difplays much learning and infor- 
mation. His language is always neat; and, if we except a 
few anomalies, we dare not call them errors, very correct. His 
tafte, formed on the pureft claflic models, is accurate and re- 
fined ;—his piety is rational, and his morality unftained. 

But we muft ftop our career of commendation ; we can pro- 
ceed no farther; for juftice requires we fhould reverfe the 
tablet ; our impartiality will not permit us to clofe the account 
in the favourable firain we could have wifhed to have continued. 
If the reader of thefe volumes.looks for information which other 
works do not contain; if he difdains fometimes to purfue reflec- 
tions thatatonce fuggeft them{eives on the flighteft confideration, 
he wit! be difappointed. There is no idea fo hackneyed on 
any fubjeé& which occurs among the titles of thefe Effays, that 
may not occafionally be found in them ; there is no quotation 
fo trite, that our author will not tranfcribe. He has defended 
the practice of quoting from the Latin poets, by juft argu. 
ments; but we think they only prove that citations are 
admiflible when either a new or an appofite remark occurs ia 
authors of antiquity ; when a common fubjeét is adorned by 
a peculiar, a ‘ curious felicity’ of expreflion. In every other 
¢ircumitance, they have the effect of proverbs in converfation, 
which are not fuppofed to add to the elegance of difcourfe, 

From retirement, probably, owr author has become fafti- 
dious: on the fubjeéts of newfpapers and the theatre, he is 
occafionally uncandid, and frequently too fevere. His ftyle 
js too little yaried to render a fucceflion of effays pleafing ; 
and the Letters, fappofed to be written by correfpondents, are 
languid and uniform, If he had not hinted at their being his 
own produttions, they would foon have betrayed their author. 

If, however, we with for a companion who will not fatigue 
the mind, perhaps already wearied by complex inveftigation ; 
who will innocently, and fometimes profitably, draw it to 
fubjeéts where, though no novelty occurs, the fentiments of 
others are decorated in pleafing language ; who preferves the 
ftricteft propriety, and the niceft decorum, our author may be 
fele&ted without danger of difappointment. If he only reflects 
images we have already feen, or tranfcribes from authors whom 
we have formerly read, he may aflift the mind, by contributing 
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to preferve the evanefcent véefliges, or reviving the pleafure 
which was once felt with the keener zeft of novelty. On both 
thefe accounts we owe him fome obligations ; and he feems to 
aim at no more. 

We fhall fele&t a few fpecimens of this writer’s manner, and 
fall endeavour to choofe paffages of different kinds, which 
fhall illuftrate, fo far as our limits will admit, our preceding 
ebfervations. 


¢ Tread Xenophon’s Memorabilia in Greek, and I was de- 
lighted withthem. I read them in an Englifh ‘manietion, and 
T found them tedious and infipid. The tranflation was appa- 
rently performed with fufficient fidelity ; but it did not affect 
or firixe with any peculiar force. I have experienced effects 
exadtly fimilat in the perufal of othembooks.. To what fhall I 
attribute them ? Are there fuch charms in the Greek language 
as are able to give a value to fentiments which of themfelves 
have no recommendation ? Certainly not: but there is a con- 
cifenefs, and, at the fame time, a comprehenfion of expreffion 
in the Greek language, which, I think, the Englifh cannot 
equal, On the mind of a reader who completely underfands 
the larguage of.a Greek author, the ideas are -imprefied with 
more force and perfpecuity by the original, than bv any tranf- 
Jation. The ancient Greck authors, it is acknowledged, paid 
great attention to the art of compofition, to the choice and ar- 
rangement of words, and to the ftructure of periods, fo as to 
communicate the idea, or raife the fentiment intended with pe- 
culiar force and precifion. Xenophon is known to have been 
one of the moft faccefsful cultivators of the art of compofition ; 
and it cannot be fuppofed that all who have undertaken ‘to 
tranflate any of bis works, though they might underitand the 
matter, could have equalled him.in the art of compofition for 
which his country and himfelf were remarkably ce! lebrated. 

‘The pleafure which a reader feels in the perufal of a Greek 
author, has been attributed to the pride of con{cious fuperiority 
over thofe who are not able to unlock the treafures of which he 
keeps the key. This opinion has owed its origin to the poor 
appearance which fome of the moft celebrated authors of anti- 
quity have made, when prefented to the public in the drefs of 
a modern language. The Englifh reader has read tranflations 
of the clafics, without being able to difcover any excellence 
adequate to the univerfal reputation of the author. The tranf- 
lator, though he comprehended his author, was perhaps a poor 
writer, unable to communicate with fpirit the’ thoughts which 
he conceived with a fufficient degree of accuracy. ‘The blame 
unjuftly fell on the original author and his admirers. He was 
fuppofed to have written poorly, and.they to bave admired him 
only from motives of pride-and affe@tation. Some, whofe ig- 
norance prevented them from deciding fairly, rejoiced to fee that 
antient learning, which they poffeffed not, ‘defpifed ; and oe 
“ joine 


joined in attributing to arrogance and pedantry all praife of 


Winter Evenings ; or Lucubrations on Life and Letters. gt~ 





Greek and Latin, to which they were inveterate enemies, as 


well as perfect ftrangers. 


¢ But the fuppofition that the pleafure which men feel in 
reading authors in the ancient languages, arifes folely, or 
chiefly, from the pride of poffeffing a fkill in thofe languages, 
is too unreafonable to be generally admitted. Of the many 
thoufand admirers of the ancients, who, in every part of their 
conduct and ftudies, difplayed great judgment and great virtue, 
mutt we fuppofe the greater part either deceived in the eftimate 
of the authors whom they read, or actuated by pride, and 
miftaking the felf-complacency of confcious learning and ability 
for the pleafure naturally arifmg'‘from-the fludy of a fine au- 
thor? Why is not a man, who underflands Welch, German, 
Dutch, and any other language, not remarkable for literary 
produtions, as much inclined to extol the writers in thofe lan- 
‘ guages as the reader of Greek and Latin, if the motive for 
praife confifls only in poffeffing a knowledge of a language un- 
known.to the majority of his countrymen or companions? 

‘In accounting for the great efteem in which the Greek and 
Latin authors are held, much muft be attributed to the lan~ 
guages folely, and exclufively of thought, doctrine, or method. 
Many who are but poorly qualified to give any opinion on the 
fubject, will impute it to pedantry, when I fay, that thofe 
languages poffefs inherent beauties, and an aptitude for elegant 
and expreflive compofition, to which the beft among modern Jan- 
guages can make no juft pretenfion. Till, therefore, an ancient 
Greek author can be tranflated into a language equal to his 
own, it will be unjuft and unréafonable to ferm a final judge . 


ment of him from the beft tranflation.’ 


The following remarks on the diffidence of boys, and the 
impropriety of rendering them forward and confident, are ex- 
panded in fome other eflays, and are of great importance. 


‘ Diffidence wears off when the mind becomes confcious of a 


fufficient degree of ftrength to fupport confidence. 


With re- 


fpect to confidence without merit to fupport it, though often 
valued in the world, and particularly in the law, I hold it in 
great difhonour. It may pufh its way to employment and 
opulence, but it is fcarcely confiftent with a good mind; and 
without a good mind what happinefs is to be found in employ- 


ment and opulence. 


* Sincerum eft nifi vas quodcunque infundis acefcit.” 


Hor. 


« People who value themfelves on knowing the world are 
very apt to infift on effrontery as a neceflary virtue to go through 
the world with fuccefs, or ‘rather to recommend it as the fub- 
ftitute and fuccedaneum of every virtue. But I never hear 
thefe perfons boafting of their knowledge of the world, and the 
value of worldly wifdom, but I think of fome paflages in Scrip- 
ture ingwhich it is not held in fo high eftimation—** The chil- 
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dren of this world are wifer in their generation than the chil- 
dren of light :” but it fhould be remembered, that the wifdom 
js not that which is from above, but that of the ferpent, that 
of the accurfed fpirits, originating and terminating in evil un- 
der the fair femblance of good.’ 


The following remarks on prayer are equally juft and clearly 
expreffed : with thefe we mnuft conclude our article. 


* The language of a prayer fhould be natural, and warm 
from the heart, yet at the fame time reftrained and chaflifed by 
good fenfe, otherwife it muft degenerate to the nonfenfe of the 
dotard, or the madnefs of the enthuftaft. Dr. Johnfon deferves 
great praife for the fimplicity and energy of many of his prayers. 
Nothing of his ufual ftyle, his long words, or formal periods, 
is to be obferved in them. His good underftanding fuggefted 
to him the impropriety of all affectation when he laid afide all 
pretenfions to wifdom, and with an humility, which muft aJ- 
ways become the greateft of mortals, approached the throne of 
the Almighty. 7 

¢ After all that tafte and criticifm can fuggeft, it is certain 
that uprightnefs of intention and fervent piety are the beit 
beauties of fupplicatory writings. He to whom prayer is ad- 
drefied confiders not the form of words, and the ftructure of 
periods, but the faith, the fincerity, the charity of the poor 
petitioner. If the heart is right, the errors of the underftand- 
ing and of the lips will pafs unnoticed, Yet it is decent and 
reafonable to take care, according to the beft of our knowledge, 
not to offer up prayers in, which there is any known defeé un- 
worthy a creature furnifhed by the Creator with thofe intellec- 
tual powers, which furely can never be more honourably exerted 
than in the fervice of Him who gave them. 

«¢ T ufe not to run rafhly into prayer,” fays Howell, ‘ with- 
out a trembling precedent meditation ; and if any odd thoughts 
intervene and grow upon me, I check myfelf and recommence; 
and this is incident to long prayers, which are more fubje& to 


man’s weaknefs and the devil’s malice.” 
q 


Sermons by Charles Symmons, B. D. of Clare-ball, Cambridge, 
8vo. 55. in Boards. E. and T. Williams, 

M® Symmons feems to be a young author; perhaps a. 

young man: he poffeffes the faults and the excellencies 
of youth, viz. its fire and luxuriance, not always fufficiently 
repreiied by cqoler judgment. His Preface is incorrect and 
injudicious. It led us to form an opinion of his Sermons, 
which we changed afterwards with pleafure. Let us ftate the 
firit paragraph as a {pecimen. 

‘ At a,period when’ the eloquence of the pulpit feems parti- 
cularly to be ftudied, it may be regarded as pretumption in the 
author to fwell that copious ftream of divinity with which the 
trefi overfows; eipecially as, with unaffected diffidence, he 
declares 
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declares his con{cioufnefs of in/uficiency to meet the notice which 
he folicits ; and his fenfe of the uncommon and fuperior me- 
rit of fome modern publications of a defcription fimilar to his 
own.—To the charge of prefumption he wifhes that he could 

ive a full and fatisfa&tory anfwer. But from the plain matter 
of fa&t, he hopes for the extenuation of his errors as a writer, 
if not for the exculpation of his rafhnefs,as a publither.’ 

In the fubfequent parts of it, he defends luxuriant language, 
frequently introducing the words of Scripture, and a warm 
{pirit of devotion, in oppofition to the cooler eflays which are 
often delivered to the public from the pulpit.—-From thefe ob- 
fervations, and no inconfiderable fhare of egotifm, we expected 
the language of poetry, with the warmth of enthufiafm ;— 
metaphors crowded, mifapplied, and confufed ;—with a fpirit 
of declamation calculated for the Tabernacle. It is not our 
faults, if the author holds out falfe lights to miflead; but per- 
haps, from this pre-conceived opinion, his Sermons appeared 
to greater advantage. We have read them with great. care, 
and they poffefs no little merit. ‘The luxuriance, natural to 
the author, is reprefled with much care in the more accurate 
corrected Sermons ; and we perceive that, in the others, where 
it is more confpicuous, Mr. Symmons is aware that it may 
run away with his pen; and endeavours, though fometimes in 
vain, to guard againft this error. Perhaps, on the whole, the 
language is too warm and florid: but we would not decide too 
pefitively on this fubjeét; and it would be more unfuitable 
in our Journal, fince we have more than once reprehended a 
too plain and timid manner. We can more confidently fay, 
that thefe Sermons contain juft remarks, clear and pointed ex- 
planations of different pafflages of the Scriptures, with a 
rational and animated piety.——In many of the Sermons, the 
divifions, which are not oftentatioufly pointed out, are pecu- 
liarly happy. | 

The fubjeéts are: Sermon I. Civil, moral, and religious 
Advantages derived from Chriftianity.—I. On Death, — II], 
On Human Difcontent ; or, the duty of Submiflion to God. 
—IV. On the Death of Chrift.—V. On the Atonement of 
Chrift.—Vl. On the Refurreétion.—VII. On Natural and 
Spiritual Man.—Sermon VIII. On the Difpenfations of God. 
—IX. On the Chriftian Difpenfation.—X, On the Temporal. 
Advantages of a Religious Life.—XI, On the Birth, Dignity, - 
and Charaéter of the Mefiah.— XII. On the Neceflity of con- 
ftant Attention to the religious Improvement of Life. 

- Perhaps, in no paffage is the author’s luxuriance more repre- 
henfible than in the following one: it is taken from the third 


Sermon, 
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 € May not therefore ‘* the thing formed fay to him that 
formed it, Why haft thou made me thus ?” I afked thee not for 
exiftence. Why then did’ft thou obtrude it, if it muft be fol- 
lowed by affliction ? Creation, it is pretended, is the work of 
love. Why then am I placed in a world which brings forth 
only thorns and thiftles ?—~Why gifted with eyes looking afore 
and after, when the retrofpeét is mifery, and the profpeét dif 
appointment? The fpells of hope, indeed, may fometimes raife 
a palace to cheat our fatigue, but reflection quickly diffolves 
the fhadowy fabric: aud we find ourfelves itill upon the blafted 
defert, or in the howling wildernefs. i 

* Ceafe, wretch! forbear the frantic expoftulation. It is igs 
norance,—ingratitude,—impiety.—Go to reafox ;~—fhe will tell _ 
thee, for fhe has told many, that this life is not the completion 
of thy being ;—that it is the period only when thy obedience is ‘ 
to be afcertained ;—thy mental energies called forth; thy vir- 
tues ftrengthened, exalted, refined, and prepared for a more 
illufirious condition.—Go to revelation ;—fhe will tell thee that 
thou art ‘a ftranger and a pilgrim,”’ whofe home is beyond the 
grave. ‘That thou art here upon trial, furrounded with afflic- 
tions to exercife, and with temptations to aflay :—that thou 
muf * fight the good fight,’ and be victorious before thou art 
crowned :—that, as thou art a labourer in the vineyard, thou 
muft toil before thou art paid.’ 


We prefer the firft Sermon as moft correé&t ; and in which 
the author’s fire is moft carefully prevented from rifing into a 
blaze. We shall fele&.a {pecimen of our author’s beit manner 
from this difcourfe : . 


« Under a fcheme of theology (that is the Pagan) fo abfurd 
and fo nefarious, with what effect could the people be enjoined 
to reverence their gods? Could they reverence the capricious, 
the violent, the revengeful, the lewd? Could they look up 
with confidence or efteem to creatures, who excelled the worit 
of mortals only in power and exemption from death? No.— 
From fuch gods, contemptible as the objects of worfhip, and 
dangerous as the objects of imitation, the beft that could be 
done was to take the {céptre of the world; and (with the pru- 
dence of Epicurus) to.remove them toa diftant heaven ; where, 
undifturbed by the cares of government, they might indulge in 
their-darling fenfualities.——-The wor!d would certainly not lofe 
by the depofition of thefe mock rulers; whofe place might be 
as competently fupplied by thofe non-entrties of atheifm—chance 
and fate. 3 : 

§ During the prevalence of fuch religious illufion how unhappy 
and liable to.error muft be the condition of man! Affured by 
his obfervation that ‘* there was one.event to the righteous and 
to the wicked,”’ that joys and miferies were indifferently fcat- 
tered in the paths of life, he faw no other ftate of bejng where 
the caprices of fortune could be accounted for and rectified. In 
what manaer then was he to act? ‘To accept the fplendid ee 

pele, | - 
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of vice; or to wed the aufterity of unendowed virtue 2-Redfon 
furely whifpered him ** to eat and to drink ;”—to give his ap- 
petites their full riot ;—for ‘* to-morrow he was,to dies” Ina 
very fhort time,—a year,—-a day,—an hour, perhaps, he was 
no more. The earth-bubble (if I may fo exprefs it) was to 
break.—The fenfitive puppet fent upon the ftage of exiftence 
only, as:it feemed, to play a few ‘fantaflic tricks ;—to enjoy 
fome happinefs,—but to fuffer much mifery, was for ever to 
vanith, and be forgotten. Horrid and mortifying idea,—the 
genuine parent of profligacy and of crime !’ 

If thefe Sermons reach a fecond edition, we would recom- 
mend that they be furveyed with the rigour of attentive 
criticifm : much may yet be repreffed with advantage; and 
the abilities, as well as*the learning of the author, would be 
more confpicuous, if the attention was not unfeafonably drawn 
away by the flathes, the meteors, which occafionally dazzle the 
cooler reader. 





Philofophical Tranfa@ios of the Royal Society of London. Vol. 
LXXVII. For the Year 1787. Part I. 4to 75. 64d. 
L. Davis. | 


T is with regret that we have delayed fo long the account 
of the Firft Part of this annual colledtion; bat as few 
important articles occur in 4, our crime will be of lefs con- 
fequence, and oir excufe more readily obtained: annual vo- 
lumes, from voluntary contributions, muft neceflarily be of 
unequal value. 

Article I. An Accouat of a new Comet. By Mifs Caroline 
Herfchel.—-Mifs Herfchel, in :her brother’s: abfence, . has 
‘« {wept the fky in the neighbourhood of the fun, and caught a 
comet by the beard ;”,— in plainer language, fhe difcovered one 
of thefe excentric ftars on the firft of Auguft, 1786. It was 
followed fora few fucceeding nights, but prefented no very 
remarkable appearance: it refembled in colour and brightnefs 
the 27th nebula, in the Connoifflance de Tems, except that it 
was round, 

Art. IJ. Remarks on a new Comet. By William Herfchel, 
L.L. D. F.R.S.—The light about the centre of the comet 
was of a confufed kind; and the tail extended a few degrees 
towards the north: it feemed going down to the fun; and we 
may perhaps hear of it on its return. 

Art. I]. Magnetical Experiments and Obfervations, By 
Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.S.—Thefe experiments have been fio- 
ticed, at leaft the moft important ones, in our review of Mr. 
Cavallo’s Treatife. | 

Art. IV. Defcription of a new Ele&trometer. By the rev. 
Abraham Bennet, M.A.—This Electrometer confifts of two 
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pieces of leaf gold, fufpended within a glafs cylinder: for the 

particular contruction, we muft refer to the volume and the 

plate; but we fhall mention a few experiments which were 

tried with fo nice an inftrument.—The cap is the part which 
. covers the cylinder. 


¢ 1ft. Powdered chalk was put into a pair of bellows, and 
blown upon the cap, which electrified it pofitively when the cap 
was about the diftance of fix inches from the nozzle of the bellows; 
but the fame ftream of powdered ehalk, electrified it negatively at 
the diftance of three feet. In this experiment there is a change of 
electricity from pofitive to negative, by the difperfion or wider 
diffufion of the powder in the air. It is alfo changed by plac- 
ing a bunch of fine wire, filk, or feathers, in the nozzle of the 
bellows, arid is wholly negative when blown from a pair of bel- 
Jows without their iron pipe, fo as to come out in a larger 
flream: this lait experiment did not anfwer in dry weather fo 
well as in wet. The pofitive electricity of the chalk, thus blown, 
is communicated becaufe part of the powder fticks to the cap ; 
but the negative is not communicated, the leaf gold collap- 
fing as foon as the cloud ef chalk is difperfed. 

* 2dly. A piece of chalk drawn over a bruth, or powdered 
chalk putinto the bruth, and projected upon the cap, electrifies 
it negatively ; but its electricity 1s not communicated. 

‘ 3dly. Powdered chalk blown with the mouth or bellows 
from < metal plate placed upon the cap, electrifies it perma- 
nently pofitive. Or if the chalk is blown from the plate, either 
infulated or not, fo that the powder may pafs over the cap, if 
not too far off, it is alfo pofitive. Or if a brufh is placed upon 
the cap, and a piece of chalk drawn over it, when the hand is 
withdrawn, the leaf gold gradually opens with politive electri- 
city as the cloud of chalk difperfes. 

‘athly. Powdered chalk falling from one plate to another 
placed upon the inftrument, electrifies it negatively.’ 


Wheat, flour, and red Jead, are ftrongly negative where 
chalk is pofitive: —fand, cakes of metals, iron filings, coal- 
afhes, rofin and quvick-lime, in powder, refembled chalk. 
Many other experiments are deforibed, but they are fo miftel- 
laneous, and fo little applicable, in their prefent ftate, to any 
ufeful purpofe, that, as we cannot abridge, we have little 
inclination to tranfcribe them. 

Art, V. Appendix to the Defcription of a new Ele&rometer. 
By the fame.—In this Appendix, Mr. Bennet explains the 
conftruction of his electrometer, as connected with M. Volta’s 
condenfer. ‘I'he only additiona] fa& of much importance is, 
that if the powder is blown at about the diftance of three 
inches, upon a plate moiftened or oiled, the eleétricity is con- 
trary to what it was when dry. Perhaps fimilar experiments, 
in a more improved ftate of meteorology, may be rendered very 
uieful. , Art. 
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Art. VI. Some Account of an Earthquake felt in the North- 
ern part of England. By Samuel’ More, Efq.—The earth 
quake occurred on the 11th of Auguft of laft:year, about two 
in the. morning.—It feems to have extended from ‘Penrith 
along the banks:of Alfwater and Winander mere to Manchef- 
ter t— its other direétions are not noticed. 

_Art. VII. Determination of the! Heliocentric Longitude of 
the defcending Node. of Saturn. .By Thomas Bugge, Pros 
feflor of Aftronomy at Copenhagen!—The culmination of Sa- 
turn was obferved with a fix feet aeromatic tranfit inftrument; 
and the meridian altitade with a fix feet mural quadrant. 
From the obfervations with .thefe inftruments, the right afcen- 
fion and declination, the geocentric longitude and latitude of 
Saturn are calculated y the: calculations are compared with 
thofe. of Halley: and dela Lande, and the feveral errors: are’ 
pointed out, The reft.of the paper is employed in calculat- 
ing the heliocentric longitude of Saturn, and that of the node.’ 
From thefe calculations it appears that Saturn’s paflage through’ 
the node happened Auguft 21, 1784; and that the heliocea~' 
tric longitude of his defcending node=gs. 21°. 50° 8”,5. 

Art. VIII. Defcription of a Set of Halos and Parhelia, 
feen in 1771, in. North America. By Alexander Baxter, Efq, 
—Befides the principal halo round the fun, there was a lu-: 
minous circle, parallel to the horizon, pafling through the cen- 
tre of the halo, in which were five mock funs: oppofite to the 
fun:was a luminous crofs, and in the zenith a femi-circle, with’ 
the convex part turned to the fun. ‘Thefe phenomena were’ 
obferved at Fort Glocefter, on the river of Lake Superior, a- 
bout fix miles above the falls of St. Mary’s, and as much from: 
the head of the river where it iffues from-the lake, It occur- 
red the 22d of January, 1771, about two in the afternoon. 
The peculiar fituation may, in fome degree, account for 
the appearances; but the immediate caufe of haJos is yet ob- 
{cure. 

Art. IX. Obfervations of the Tranfit of Mercury, May 4,’ 
1786, at Drefden. By M. Kohler. 

Art. X. Obfervation of the Tranfit: of Mercury, at Pe- 
terfburgh, By M. Rumovéki. 

Art. XI. Account of the Strata obferved in finking for 
water at Boiton, in Lincolnfhire. By James Limbird.—We 
need not purfue the auger in all its different difcoveries ; but 
may remark, that at 474 feet from the furface, chalk and gra-’ 
vel were found; and at 468 feet, falt water was drawn up, 
additional. proofs of what we formerly advanced, of that part 
of the ifland having been long under the fea. The work is. 
difcontinued ; but we hope it will be refumed, as under this 
Vor, LXV. Feb. 1788, H vatt 
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vaft load, frefh water will undoubtedly be found, which Will! 
rife to the furface. 

_ Art. XII, Obfervations of “Mifs Herfchel’s Comet, in Au- 
guft.and September; 1786. By the rev. Francis Wollafton, 
LL. B. F.R.S.—Mr,. Wollafton applied his fyftem of wires to 
this comet, and it feems to have anfwered pretty well. The 
author has given a feries of obfervations on thé dieyent ftars 

which the comet preceded, or followed.. 

_. Art. XIII. Account of a Thunder-ftorm in Seotland ; with 
fome meteofological obfervations. By Patrick Brydone, Efq. 
F, R,'S. 

Art.: XVII.—Remarks on Mr. Buy deni's Account of a 
‘Thunder-Rorm in Seotland. By -Charles, \Karl Stanhope, 
FP. R. $.—Thefe articles contain a very remarkable fact, with 
a’ fuficiently ingenious and prabable explanation.’ During a 
thunder-ftorm;. at fo great a diftance, that the lightning was 
foHowed by the found after a:period of from 25 to 30 feconds 3 
a young man, fitting on a cart very near the place of obfer- 
vation, was fuddenly ftruck dead; and the horfes fhared the 
fame fate. .The found was that of feveral mufkets fired to- 
gether,, withont the rumbhng found ufual after. thunders or 
without any fenfible flath of lightning. | Another youag man, 
about 24.yards behind. him,: with another cart, on a lower 
part ofa bank, efcaped. We need not enlarge on the parti- 
calars, or on lord Stanhope’s tedious explanation. ‘The 
fatal blow feemed to be derived from thevearth, whence it’firit 
firuck on the iron of the cart-wheels: it-was conducted to the 
young ‘man’s -body,- while: his’ legs,- which hung fufpended, 
were not affected; arid from the fhafts of the cart it was cOm- 
municated to the horfes, for the hair of the bellics and legs 
feemed to have been more burnt than on any other: part of 
their bodies; The principle on which the explofion depended 
was the following : if two clouds are fufpended over the earth, 
the one near the earth in one part, and the other between that 
_ cloud and.the earth at fome diftance,; if the firft cloud ftrikes 
the earth, it communicates. to it a faperabundant quantity of 
elericity, and again receives a-portion from the fecond cloud. 
But, if the earth is dry, the electricity received from the firt 
cloud. is not generally communicated ; and the fecond cloud, 
involving a different. part of the earth, that part of it, from 
the, ufual .effeéts of electrical. atmofpheres, muft be in a con- 
trary ftate of elediricity from that of the cloud: and, if the 
earth be within a ftriking diftance, or ‘meets with any proper 
medium of communication, the equilibrium will be reftored 
by what lord. Stanhope calls a “returning ftroke.’ In circem- 
flances, favourable i in every refpect to this returning ftroke, 
was © 
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Was this unfortunate young man ; it took place, and the event 
was inftantaneous death to himfelf and his horfes. 

Art. XIV. On finding the Values of Algebraical Qpantities 
by converging Seriefes, and demonftrating and extending Pro- 
pofitions given by Pappus and others. By Edward Waring, 
M.D. F.R,S It is impoffible to abridge.this Papert, or to 
give any particular account of it, fince it confifts. ofa feries 
of depeftding calculations, 

Art. XV. Experiments on the Production of Dephilogifti- 
cated Air from Water with various fubftances. By Sir Ben- 
jamin Thompfon, Knt. F. Ri S.—There ate butitwo circum- 
ftances, on this fubje&, completely authenticated ; the one, 
that air from water is more puie than tommon air; the other, 
that its produ&ion is the confequence of light... That light 
is a fubftance we well know ; and that it is connected. with, 


and perhaps is partly compofed of phlogifton, is probable : ‘if 


we fappofe then, that it is compounded ef vital air and philo- 
gifton *, we fhall approach more nearly to 4n explanation of 
the phenomena of nature than in any other way. This, hdw- 
ever, is a fuppofition, only to be appreciated by fats and 
has no other value than the fuppofition of the aigebraift, in the 
folution of equations by approximation : ~Jet us attend rather 
to, fir Benjamin Thompfon. He employed raw filk, which 
collects air very rapidly in water expoied tothe light. : It was 
found by our author, that light alone, independent of heat, 
was the efficient caufe of the'prodydtion of air; and that the 
quantity produced was in proportion to the intenfity of light, 
whether that light was from the fen, or Collected by mir- 
rors frem lamps. It was not peculiar to the filk to ‘fafaith, 


or rather to colleét air: fheep’s wool, eider:down, hare’s-fur, » 


and*cotton wool, had finilar propertiés. (The ravellings ed 
dinen, and human hair, had very little power in this ref 
but, from whatever fubftance the air feeméd to be fatnithed, 
the water, in confequence of the procefs, changed to a greenifh 
or a yellowifh hue.s and the colour appeared to arife not from 
vegetation, but from amimalcules. In every inftance, where 
the experiment was purfued to any extent, there was fome fe- 
diment obferved in the water, which, if it did not arife from 
the animalcules, -woald feem to fhow fome decompofition of 
the water itfelf. 

The cotton-like fubftance produted by the populas nigra, 
whofe threads are much more minute than fitk, collected ait 


* Weare well aware, that M. Scheele fuppoted light to he a componssit 
part of vital air; but, independent of the ipecific heat of vital air, which 
militates againft. him, we think our opimion beft adapted to explain the 
feveral facts, 
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from water: but it was found, upon examination, that the 
quantity of air produced was neither in proportion to the folid 
contents, nor to the furfaces of the materials employed. The 
air from filk was better than that which was procured by mearis 
of plants vegetating ; and that the materials acted in a way-not 
wholly mechanical, was evident from fpun-glafs not having the 
fame effect. It muft alfo be obferved, that the power of the 
filk did not feem to be exhaufted in repeated experiments, or 


the filk to be fenfibly altered: even water by itfelf, when the. 


animalcules were formed, + produced pure air, without any 
other addition. ‘There are fome doubts which have arifen re- 
Apecting the melioration of pure air by vegetation; fince dead 
Jeaves have the power of feparating air from water, and vege- 
tating leaves produce it, even'in water faturated with vital 
air, which it is fappofed would :not have happened ‘if the pure 
air was an excrementitious difcharge from the plant. 

Art. XVI. Account of the Difcovery of two Satellites re- 
wolving: round the Georgian Planet.. By William Herfchel, 
LL.D. F: R.S.—Thefe fatellites were difcovered the 1rth of 
January, 1787; and the difcovery arofe from a change made 
hy the author in his telefcope, by which he gained more light. 
He followed them in their courfe, and he thinks the firft makes 
a fyncdical revolution in about eight days and three-fourths, 
the other in:about thirteen and one-half, The planetary na- 
ture of the Herichel:is therefore completely afcertained. 

+ Art. XVIII. Concerning the Latitude and Longitude of the 
Royal Obfervatory at Greenwich ; with Remarks on a Memo- 
rial of tthe late M. Caffini de Thury.. By Nevil Matkeline, 
D..D. F.R:S.—M. Caffini de.Thury had afferted, in a me- 
moir prefented to the Royal Academy of Sciences, that the 
latitude of Greenwich was not afcertained within 11”, ~The 
aftronomer royal, with becoming zeal, fhows that it has been 
fixed with confiderable-precifion: he explains the various me- 
thods employed for this purpofe, both by his predeceffor Dr. 
Bradley, and himfelf, as well as the original of M. Caffini’s 
miftake, The latitude appears, from a mean of two deter- 
minations in different ways, to be 51° 28’ 40" — The latitude 
of the obfervatory of Paris is probably 48° 50’ 14". Dr. Matke- 
line then examines into the canfes of M. Caffini’s miftake, and 
refers it to a paflage in a.memoir of the abbé de la Caille on 
_aftronomical refractions, and the latitude of Paris, in the French 
Memoirs for 1755. ‘The error probably arofe from fome little 
defect-in the inftruments, and the table of refraCtions employed 
by the abbé. It is impoffible to follow the aftronomer royal in 
all his remarks,; . but we have feldom feen any aftronomical 
refcarch conducted with equal precifion, or any detail more 

clear. 
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clear. The difference of longitude between the two places 
appears to be 9” 20” 

Art. XIX. Acoasint of the Mode propofed to be followed! i in 
determining the relative Situation of the Royal Obfervatories 
of Greenwich and Paris. By Major-general William Roy, 
F.R.S. and A. S.—It is impoffible to give a proper idea of 
thefe methods without the affiftance of the plan which accom- 
panies it; but from the talents of thofe who are engaged in 
the operation, the accuracy of the inftruments which they can 
command, and the fpecimen of the attention which we have 
already given in the menfuration of the bafe, there is every 
reafon to fuppofe that the relative fituation of the two obfer- 
vatories will be afcertained with’ the greateft precifion.—The 
remarks on the pendulum, the experiments made with it-at 
Spitzbergen, and their confequences, are extremely curious. 

Art, XX. Account of three Volcanos in the Moon. By 
William Herfchel, LL, D. F. R.S.—This thort paper ‘is very 
interefting. It is a faét that luminous fpots have been difeo- 
vered on the dark portion of the moon ; that thefe are partiab, 
frequently changing in their appearance, and fometimes dif- 
appearing. They muft neceflarily, therefore, be produced by 
fome active power in the body of the moon; and that power, 
from its Jight, muft be fire. It is confequently with much 
reafon that they are fuppofed to be volcanos. The largeft 
muft be nearly three miles in diameter. . 





A Treatife on Tropical Difeafes ; and on the Climate of the Weft 
Indies. By B, Mofeley, M. D. 8v0. 65. in Boards. Cadell. 


W HILE we lament the mifcondué of the lait war, and 
_ the many lives facrificed by ignorance and ipattentign, 
we receive fome con{olation in refie&ting on the brilliant exam- 
ples, examples of humanity and care, which it has afforded, 
and on the more comfortable expe¢tation that the deftruction. 
in that unfortunate period has afforded falutary leffons, for 
the future conduét of minifters and commanders. The medi- 
cal records of that time are full of. fatal events; of armies {fa- 
crificed to climates and to difeafes; of victims, not in the 
field, but in the hofpitals. Dr. Mofeley and his predeceffors, 
whofe fteps we have carefully followed, give fad examples and 
ufeful directions : we hope they will not lofe their effec. 

The work before us contains an Account of the Climate of 
the Weft Indies, and the Means of avoiding its dangerous 
Effects ;—-an extenfive Effay on the Dyfentery ;—an account 
of the Yellow Fever ;—of the Tetanus ;—a fhort Treatife on 
Cancers; and anvihes on the Dry Belly Ache.—Of thefe dif- 
ferent difeafes the author has feen much, and read more. His 
obfervations, however, his reflections, and his numerous quo-" 
H 3 tations, 
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tations,are thrown together with much confufion, His narrativé 
is generally diffufe, and his digreflions tedious; yet, in many 
parts, we perceive the footieps of a fagacious obferver, a juft 
reafoner, and an attentive enquirer. Our author’s erudition is 
very extenfive; he generally excites our refpect, though we 
are often difpleafed at being detained from aa ufeful fabjec&t by 
remarks which, if they were not digreflive, we might have ftyl- 
ed judicious. 

The circumftances which relate to the climate of the Wek 
Indies, are generally known, and the means of avoiding dif- 
eafes are thofe which have been, with a few exceptions, gene- 
rally Wnderftood.. Our author fpeaks, however, with much 
difapprobation cf the frequent ufe of acids, and fomewhat too 
pofitively, in different parts of his wotk, of their deftroying 
the ftomach. We {uppofe that he means when taken in excefé ; 
yet it is.difficult to fay how far the ufe of a cooling, laxative, 
antifeptic nourifhment may be carried, without excountering 
this) imputation. His opinion is, however, conneéted with 
two others; the one, that the difeafes of the Weft Indies ate 
not in general of a putrid kind; and that the fweat is acid, 
rather than alkelefcent: for the firft pofition, we fhall fele& 
his own arguments. 


© The idea that every thing in hot climates inclines to putre- 
faction, by the alkalefcent difpofition of the animal juices, while 
life remains, appears to me-to be totally void of foundation. If 
bile be prone to alkalefcence, milk, lymph, and chyle are 
prone to acidity, and ali habits are not bilious. It is certain, 
that.putrid fermentation is foon excited after death ; but there 
are no peftilential nor contagious fevers, at leaft in the iflands. 

Again : , 

¢ Much has been. faid by writers concerning putrid fevers, 
and the tendency of all fevers to putrefaction, in hot climates. 
But fuch opinions are not founded on practice, however they 
may feem to agree with theory. The great endemic there, is 
the nervous remittent fever, which is unattended with any 
putrid fymptoms, and which has its feat in the nervous fyitem § 
or, as. J have often thought, in the brain itfelf. I fcarcely re- 
member-to have feen a fever accompanied with petechial, or 
purple fpots, in the Wei Indies§ and it is very uncommon to 
find the. parts livid, or gangrenous, where bliiters have been 
applied.’ | ; | 

The. acid perfpiration is fupported with lefs force; it de- 
pends on the fmell chiefly, and on the fuperior refrefhment 
which arifeés from burning aromatic woods, compared with 
fprinkling the room with vinegar. Not to fpeak of the-pofitive 
afiertion of Hallary on. the oppofite fide, af our author refiects 
on the {mell of the perfpiration in, different difeafes, he will 
find that they do not always indicate the flate of the body. 
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fn puerperal fevers, when the milk is gone, we have often - 
perceived a four {mell: in the confluent {mall pox; the odour 
¥s not very different, at leaf during the firft days. We fhould 
endeavour to explain this appearance, for modern chemiftry 
might enable us te do it; but the difcaffion would be too ex~ 
tenfive. Indeed, though we pafied over his opinion of the na- 
ture of the Weft Indian fevers without a remark, it was rather 
becaufe we would not oppofe a&ual obfervation by theoretical 
arguments, than that the opinion coincided with the teftimony 
of other practitioners, orwith reafon. Dr. Mofeley has not ex* 
plained it very clearly; .we fhall probably affift him, by ob- 
ferving, that in his opinion, the quick progrefs of difeafes to 
a putrid ftate arifes more from the violent inflammation in the 
firft tages than any natural tendency to putrefaction. If this 
confideration be not added, the do¢trine will not be found to 
be entirely confonant to his own obfervations. Again: wher 
he fays that idiotifm is unknown in the Weft Indies, it muft 
be confidered as an hereditary or a primary difeafe; for many 
complaints affe&t the mental faculties in a fecondary way. 
From fimilar caufes, Dr. Mofeley may be often mifunderiftood ° 
by a carelefs reader. 

It is well known that Europeans degenerate in thefe iflands ; 
but we muft add, that fome of their difeafes degenerate alfo. 
The calculus has been known to difappear, after fome refi- 
dence in the Weft Indies. This faé&t may be connected with 
the acid fweat; but we would advife, before the argument is 
pufhed too far, that it be accurately determined whether the 
iweat is really acid: if it be, it will make more than one 
change in the chemical phyfiology. We fhall tranfcribe one 
other fact, which is a curious, and, we believe, a true.one. 

* The reverfe of what is fuppofed to happen to the European, 
attends the African race. Every generation here, is an im- 
provement on the former. ‘hat wild chaos of initinGtive no- 
tions, which Negroes bring from Africa, feldom can be modu- 
lated, unlefs they come from it very young, to bear any durable, 
rational impreflion. When this happens, they look back with 
horror on their favage ftate; and do not eafily forgive, unlefs 
fome compliment is added on their improvements, the reproach 
of shaving been bornin Africa, and of ever having lived in a 
{tate that nature intended for them.’ 

Of the military operations on the Spanifh Main we can 
give no fpecimen. The army, from which much was expected, 
and by which much might have been done, mouldered away 
by difeafe. Of the inhabitants on the Mufquito fhore, the 
Samboes are faid to be ‘Africans, and to have efcaped from the 
wreck of a Guinea fhip. With the features they inherit, we 
find, the vices of the Negroes. 
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The Effay on_the Dyfentery 1s a very extenfive one; but 
its great bylk confiits of quotations and copious extracts from 
the ancients, who deferve Jefs attention on this fubje@, proe 
bably, than on any other, fince they fo frequently confounded 
the different difeafes of the bowels. Our author's method of 
cure is by fweating; and he follows Sydenham in thinking 
the dyfentery to be the epidemic of the feafon turned in on 
the bowels. The fweating is not brought on by cloaths and 
heat, but by'antimonials and Jaudanum, aflified by a. vomit 
of ipecacuanha: and Dr. Mofeley obferyes, that perfpiration 
Gs eafily induced, as well as kept up, in tropical countries, 
When perfpiration is brought on, the ftools leffen in number, 
and the evacuations fometimes ceafe: in this way, our author 
obviates the objeGtion which may occur againft his plan, from 
the danger of checking.the perfpiration, by rifing frequently 
in confequence of the other calls. 

Inftead of the vitrum ceratum he ufes the glafs of antimony, 
carefully levigated. ‘This medicine is given in bed; and, as 
its action on the bowels is abated by the perfpiration, he ob- 
ferves, that | 

‘A much larger dofe may be’ given that way: and let me 
repeat, that an active dofe of any antimonial fhould never be 
given while the patient is up, and walking about. Ten grains 
of glafs of antimony will aé lefs on the bowels, while the pa- 
tient is in bed, than three grains will while he is up, and the 
whole effe& turned upon the bowels, by being expofed to the 
air. Befides, fudden death has been frequently brought on by 
ipafm, from antimonials carelefsly adminiftered. Jf the glafs 
of antimony inclines the patient to vomit, I advife the dilutin 
but fparingly, unlefs what is brought up indicates foulnefs of 
the ftomach ; but copioufly otherwife. 

‘ From the effeéts of the vitrum antimonii ceratum, I have 
never been able to difcover that the antimony derives any be- 
nefit whateyer from its mixture with the wax. ' For an active 
dofe of eithey muft be given, or it anfwers no end; and if 
melting the antimony with the wax weakens its force, a greater 
quantity mpft be given to produce a proper effect.— Therefore, I 
always pfe the common glafs of antimony, preferring a fimple 
medicine that ] can depend upon, to acompound medicine that 
muft be liable to uncertainty in its operations, according ta 
the attention or careleffnefs employed in its preparation.’ | 

As we mentioned the inaccuracy of our author’s language, 
we may flightly hint, that his quotations are not clearly 

ointed out: we fufpeéted that we had detected him in more 
than one confiderable error; byt we mut retract the {ufpicion, 
and we fhould not have mentioned it if, in confeqyence of our 
enquiries, we had not. met with the plant, which probably 
produces the tapioca: it is defcribed, with the method of 
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preparing. the farina, by Pifo, in his Natural and Medical 
Hiftory of the Braziis, under the name of mandjhoca, p. 114: 
we have not been able to difcover it among the fynonyms of 
Linnzus. 

- In the Effay on the Dyfentery many valuable .extraéts are 
inferted from modern authors; and we donot recollec& any 
one of importance that the author has omitted. The morbus 
mucofus of Roederer, though it fometimes degenerates to dy- 
fentery, can fcarcely be ftyled that difeafe ; and his treatife 
on it is not fufficiently difcriminated; fo that we cannot 
blame Dr. Mofeley for omitting it. The remarks are very 
often judicious; but, from the eafe with which the difeafe 
yielded, he will excufe us for fuggefting, that it was a pecu- 
liar epidemic: we fufpe& ftrongly, that his plan would not 
fucceed fo well in this climate. The following folution, when 
the fudorific procefs could not be praétifed, has been, in our 
author’s opinion, fingularly ufeful ; the dofe is from a drachm 
to half an ounce. : ‘ 

‘ SoLutio ViTRIOLICA. 
§ & Vitrioli albi drachmas tres ; 
Aluminis rupei drachmam ; 
Coccinella pulverate grana tria ; 

‘ Aquz ferventis libram., Mifce in mortario marmoreo. So- 
lutio a feculentia vel refidendo expurgetur, vel per chartam 
bibulam filtretar,’ : 

The endemial caufus, in the Weft Indies, is faid to be a 
fever highly inflammatory. It is generally known in medical 
writings by the name of the yellow fever ; and its fatality is 
confiderable, Dr. Mofeley directs bleeding, with all the vio- 
Jence of Botallus, not only ad deliquium, but repeatedly. 
After that, he gives laxatives, puts the patient into a warm 
bath, orders diaphoretics, applies blifters, and at laft recruits 
the ftrength with bark. But, though this is. the whole rou- 
tine, the two firft remedies are, he tells us, very generally 
fuccefsful, We need not inform our author, who is very in- 
timately acquainted with medical writings, that the. fuccefs of 
this plan is no proof of the difeafe not being putrid, unlefs 
the plague, defcribed by Sydenham, and the peftilential fever, 
treated by Dover, were not putrid, for they yielded tothe fame 
profufe bleedings. Dr. Mofeley, however, appears to us to 
deferve confidence ; and, whatever may be the nature of the 
difeafe, we have reafon to believe that his plan has been fuc- 
cefsful, There is one motive for its ufe, that it cannot eafily 
be lefs ufeful than the methods hitherto praétifed. The reco-s 
yeries from the yellow fever were ufually very rare. | 
On the fubject of tetanus we perceive a little of the fcep- 
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ticifm of an old praétitioner. He thinks that no medicine ig 
of fervic€ in this difeafe, but that it is beit prevented by giv- 
ing bark freely after operations, and an anodyne every night, 
In this cafe,his directions apply to the locked jaw, which occurs, 
he fays, in warm climates after amputation, though the nerves 
have been cautioufly avoided in making the ligature. The cures 
of locked jaws are thofe, he thinks, of nature, not of art: 
and he refts much on the opinion of Hippocrates, that, if not 
fatal before the end of the fourth day, the difeafe {pontane- 
oufly fubfides. Of the general diforder, he thinks, with juf- 
tice; that the opifthotonus is the moft violent degree of the 
difeafe ; but he is alio of opinion, that the em profthotonus does 
not exift, Other praétitioners have thought the fame; yet 
we have feen a decided cafe of it, where not only the flexors 
of the extremities were affe&ted, but thofe. of the neck and 
trunk, It had every true character of a tetanie difeafe, and 
no particular caufe appeared to have excited it. We well 
know the little force of gnonymous authorities ; but we have 
more than perfonal credit at flake; and, if Dr. Mofeley defires 
it, will put him in a way of procuring the moft authentic in- 
‘ formation. 

On the fubjeé& of cancers our author gives fhort, but im- 
portant information.— His great objeét is the bay fore, a kind 
ef cancer not ancommon-en the Mufquito fhore; bat he ob- 
ferves that it is applicable to any curable cancer. We regret 
that owr author has publifhed hts method fo plainly, fince we 
have feen bad effeéts from the indifcriminate ufe of efcharotics, 
His acrid fubitance is the corrofive fublimate, which he thinks 
is fuperior to arfenic, the remedy of Mrs. Plunket, becaufe 
it only erodes the morbid parts, with little effet on the found 
ones. . 

Of the dry belly-ache Dr. Mofeley’s account is alfo fhort. 
He denies that it is produced ‘from new rum, or that the rum 
is nmpregnated with lead. After emptying the bowels by the 
mildeft, oily laxatives, he gives his vitriolic folution in a dofe, 
to excite naufea, or a flight retching, and {peaks with the 
utmolt confidence of its fuccefs. In pulmonic complaints he 
tells us alfo, that rt is fingularly afeful. 

We muft not take our ‘leave of this work, without our ac- 
knowlegements ‘to the author, for the infermation we have 
seceived fie-m it. We regret only, that he has employed that 
time in tranfcribing from others, which he might have filled 
ufefully ‘by a detail of his own experience ; ahd that-a man, 
acquainted with fo many languages, fhould have attended fo 
little not only to the polifh, but te the precifion of his own. 

A Con 
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A Concordance to Shakefpeare; fuited to all the Editions, Ts 
avhich are added, Three Hundred Notes and Illuftrations, en» 
tirely new. 8v0. 65. in Boards. Robinfons. 


T° thofe. who. look om Shakfpeare as a divinity, and his 
works as facred, a Concordance may feem requifite. We 
own, that we have ftyled him the ‘ god pf our idolatry;’ yet 
we are not well pleafed with the defign, or with the execution 
of this tribute to his fhrine. Where the fenfe of a word is 
of great importance, it may undoubtedly be determined, by 
comparing the paflages in which it is found; but, in Shak- 
{peate, few words require to be fixed in this manner :—words 
of this kind are not the object of our editor’s attention ; and 
the fentiment is ufually of much more importance than the 
exprefiion. If, therefore, a concordance be colle&ted, it fhould 
be of thofe paffages where the fame fentiment occurs in dif+ 
ferent forms : at prefent the occurrence of the word is fufficient ; 
and of a word whith fo little decides the force of the fentence, 
that, as it is not pointed out by different characters, we maf 


look at the title, before we can difcover it. This Concord-— 


ance is now literally a patch-work, where, in each feries, 
' Nee pes nec caput uni, 
Reddatur formz.- 

We never faw Shakfpeare in a form fo little pleafing, fo 
torn and mangled. Horace has told us, that if we change 
the order of the words of a true poet, we may yet find his 
f{cattered limbs; fo in every form, the rugged energy, the 
poetic majefty, the expreflive fublimity of our firft poet will 
claim our refpeét. — 

The Notes deferve a different charafter: they are faid to 
be the efforts of a young, but zealous critic, In his lucubra- 
tions we difcover the refinement of Warburton, and the bold 
conjectures of Theobald, mixed with genius and attention: 
yet we think his fancy often carries him from the proper track. 
' He is more eager to wx the meaning of the text, by a bold 
imnovation, than to reconcile it to the context, by a patient 
attention. Let us examine a few notes of different kinds, 

On the following paflage, he is perhaps too fanciful. 

. move the ftill-piercing air, 
That fings with piercing. ] 

* Still-piercing air’? is very harfh. The old copy reads, 
66 Sull-peering air.’’—Peering, | think, may ‘have been printed 
in miltake fot fcering, and the words which imnediately fol- 
low (‘‘ that fings with piercing”) fomewhat ftrengthens ‘my 
conjecture. ‘* Pierce,” fays Helena, ‘* the air, that regards 





not your attackethat feers, that mocks, that laughs, in hort, — 


at your power, but.do not touch Bertram.” 
$. Again, 
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Again, . 


* The compofition, that your valour and fear makes in you, 
is a virtue of a good wing, and I like the wear well. 4//’s ewelf 
that ends well. 

' A virtue of a good wing, and I like the wear well,” is 
nonfenfe. For ‘* wing” we mutt read vigon, a fort of Spanith 
wool, ‘The whole fhould ran thus—The compofition that your 
valour and fear makes in you, is a vigon of good virtue, -and 
1 like the wear well.—1i, e., Your valour and fear is a ftuff of 
good manufacture, and I like the wear well... Without fuch 
reading, where is the integrity of the metaphor? as Dr, War- 
burton would fay.’ Few of Shakfpeare’s metaphors are pro- 
perly kept inviolate. . 


Once more, _ 
‘ I have rubb’d this young quat almoft to the fenfe, 
And he grows angry. Othello, As 5+ Se Ie 


‘ All the commentators, [ believe, have miftaken the fenfe 
_ Of this paffage. A ‘*quat,” in my opinion, is an intimate, a 
erony. We now fay, when we {peak of the intimacy of one 
man with another,—‘‘ O! they are quater-coufins.” I there- 
fore read as follows: 

** IT have fubo’d this young quat,”’ &c. 

i, e- I have fubbd, or put off, this quater-coufin, or affociate 
of mine, as long as poflible, and now he grows angry. ‘ Quat’’ 
@ppears to be an abbreviation of ‘¢ quater,” and may have been 
uied for quater-coufin, or friend, in the fame way that cuz is 
employed for coufin, a relation by blood or marriage.’ 

‘ [ will bring thee where Mrs. Anne Page is at a farm houfe 
2 feafting ; and thou fhalt woo her: cry’d game, faid I well ? 

| Merry Wives of Windfir, A. 2, 8. 3. 

« Mr. Steevens would retain, “‘cry’d game,”’ but I cannot 
think it right. Iread, ** Thou fhalt woo her, and cry amie.” 
—Amie, Fr. aword of endearment. Thou halt woo her, fays 
the hoft, and cry amie,—i. e. falute her with the title of lovely 
miftrefs, eh, faid 1 well? That this is the true reading, the 
context will clearly thew,’ 

Sometimes the author adds explanations highly probable, 
but which we would admit with caution: in the following, for 
inftance, a blue eye may be correét, as it is a fign of weaknefs, 
fatigue; or want of rett. ni 

‘A lean cheek; which you have not: a blue eye, and 

funken, which you have not. As you like it, A. 3. S. 2. 
. & Ablue eye.” But why a blueeye? I believe we thould 
read ** a flu eye.”—Flu—jiui/h, in the northern counties, is 
avatery, weak, tender. “* A flu eye” will therefore mean, an 
eye filled with tears. Fluer, French, to fow or rua,’ 

Again, , 

It is not. probable that Sir Toby Belch would think it a 
difgrace to be called: drunkard.— We quote the paflage alfo, 
to fhow our author’s vague method of referring: the explana- 
TION, 





Goncordance to Shake/peare. 
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tion, quoted in the note, we have not; ‘after diligent fearch, 
been able to find. The name‘ of the play is of no ufe in‘a 
work, where paflages from different plays are mixed, without 
any order. ‘This reference is not the only one of the kind. 


¢ Send for money, knight; if thou hait her not i’ the ead, 


“| 


callme cut... . <Lwelfth Night, A. 2. S. 3. 

“* Call me cut,” i. e. call me wine-bibber—call me drunkard. 
This is highly natural. Men are very apt to rail againft the 
vices that themfelves are addicted to. We now fay of aman 
who has been drinking to excefs, that he is.cut,. The meanip 
of cut, in “* come cut and long tail,”’ is, however, totally dif, 


ferent. See note on Merry Wives of Windfor.’ 


Another Note of a doabtful kind, is the following. . 


‘— Mine honett friend, 





Will you take eggs for money? Winter's Tale, A. 1. Ss 23 

‘¢ Will you take eggs for money ?”? The meaning. is, Will 
you'take ayes (i.e. words) for money? ie, in old language, 
is ufed both for the affirmative yes, and for evg. See Chaucer, 


Air, Aye, (E09, Tent.) an egg.’ 


We fhall conclude our article with a few notes, which'we 
think, reft on a better’ foundation: they are chiefly fuggefted 
by an attention to the old French, a fource of explanation not 
yet exhaufted. ' Yet, even in this line, our author is otca- 


fionally miftaken. 


‘I remember, one faid, there were no fallets in the lines, ‘to 
make the matter favoury. Hamlet; A. 2. S223 

‘¢ No. failets in the lines” is nonfenfe; and no fait in the’ 
lines is not right. © The poet has here, as is:very common with 
him, adopted a French word, viz. faletés, i.e. fut, or fmut- 
tinefi- Dire des falerés, is, to talk lewdly.. Salevés having 
been at firft printed without the accent, was read faletes, and. 


thence arofe the miftake.’ i 
‘Come thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne. 


Ant. and Cleop. A&. 2. S. 7. 

<¢ Pink evne,” in'this*place, I believe, are neither /mail eyes 
nor red eyes, but tavinkling eyes; and {uch as are ufually ob- 
ferved in drunken perfons.. Zo pink, isto wink with the eyes. 
‘¢ He is quite pinky,” for ** he 18 quite fuddied,” is now made 


ufe of in ordinary converfation.’ 

: f King Henry’s blood, . 
. The honourable blood of Lancatter, 
Mué not be thed by fuch a jaded groom. 





; A. 7/V, P. Ze A. 4, S. I. 
‘* Jady groom”? is. the right reading (jadis, Fr.) hereto- 
fore. The fenfe of the paflage is—thou who wert heretofore a 


groom, and held my ftirrap.’ 
Can fodden water, 





A drench for far-reyn’d jades, their barley broth, | 
Decott their cold blood to fuch valiant heat? Henry , A. 3.5. 5. , 
2 it 





** Sure 












































































210 Julia ors the ltalian Lover. 
“¢ Sutreyn’d” is old, worn-out. ‘The French word /urrand 
Anglicifed, and then corrupted. It fhould be printed /ferran’q.? 
. One 
‘To whom you are but as a form in wax, 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 
Midfummer Nights Dream, Ass Si t. 
- © Lave”? is the proper word: To fave is a term of -art in 
painting, and fignifies to embellifh, to beautify.’ 

‘ Nym, and Bardolph, are fworn brothers in filching ; and in 
Calais they ftole a fire-fhovel : I knew by that piece of fervice, 
the men would carry coals. Henry Vs A. 3. S. 23 

‘¢ Carry coals,”—there is a quibble here on the Englith 
word coal, and the French word colle, which fignifies foam, 
bamboozle, or cheat. .**1 knew by that they meant to carry 


coles,” i. e. I faw plainly that they were bamboozlers, of 
trick fters.” 
Julia; or the Italian Lover. A Tragedy. As it is aGed at 
_ the Theatre-Royal, Drury-lane. By Ry Fephfon, Efq. 80, 
1s. 6d, Dilly. . . -- 
*pHe ftory on which this Tragedy is founded, is remarks 
: able, and well adapted for theatrical reprefentation. The 
incidents in it are, however, few; and, to fill up the de. 
ftined number of aéts, a duel between Marcellus and Men- 
tevale takes place in the third, which neither perplexes, re- 
tards, nor promotes the developement of the-plot.. In the 
fourth, an interview “between: Julia and Mentevole, equally 
unimportant, but much more improbable, occurs. Can it be 
fuppofed that a rejected lover would, in the day-time, place 
tuffians in the garden of his -miflrefs’s fatier, to affift him 
im carrying ‘her off, in cafe the jbould happen to walk there ?— 
. That a man, immediately after he had been apprized of a 
charge of murder urged againft him, and that too juitly found. 
ed, inflead of meditating flight, or preparing to defend him- 
felf, fhould only thew an anxiety to be married?—-That, on 
the lady’s appearance, he fhould enter into a long converfation 
with her, without exprefling any apprehenfions of being dif- 
covered by the family, on which circumftance the fuccefs of 
his fcheme muft have entirely depended? The heroine, ins 
deed, fees at laft, her father and Marcellus approaching to- 
wards them, but not till her fituation has been rendered ex. 
tremely interefting, by her feizing a dagger, and threatening 
felf-deflru€tion. Their appearance gives her an opportunity 
of guitting the ftage with the ufaal eclat attending virtue 
reprimanding abafhed villany. ‘The fcene, however, if ad- 
mired, maft be admired foritfelf: itis totally unconnected with 
the plot; neither this attempt of Mentevole nor his duel with 


Marcellus produce any effect, or are ever hinted at afterwards. 
ora The 

















Folia; or, the Italian Lover. aif 


The language is in ‘general good, neither too turgid nor 
too tame, and well adapted to the ftage. A few antiquated 
expreffions, and atrangement of words in SHakfpeate’s manner, 
tend to ftrengthen, fometimes poflibly to ftiffen the dialogue. 
We recolle& a whimfical, but ingenious critic’s obferving on 
the following words, fpoken by Juliet, 

Oh, {weet my mother! 
that they are more affecting from the peculiarity of their loca- 
tion. A fimilar inverfion of words. fometimes occurs here ; 
as, ‘ Dear my Lord,’ ‘ Good my lord,’ and, ‘Soft you a 
while; for lo you who comes here.’ 

Such an imitation as the laft, appears a parody, and tends 
rather to burlefque the original t»in grace the copy. We 
meet, likewife, with fome aukward expletives; fuch as, « That 
bloody lingering bufinefs srhere at Candia.’—* That lady 
there’ —=* {wells up her impatience,’ &c, 

Such expteflions as the following are equally exceptionable: 
‘ the bonds of their long amity, 

The lie with many mouths has puff’d afunder,’ 

A mouth of many lies is a more natural amage than ‘ a 
lie with many mouths.’ And, * fo puff a bond afunder,” 
is rather an incongruous metaphor. 

‘ His fifter, as we learn, has fought a convent, 
And will no more be found.’ 

Surely the perfon who flies to.a convent identifies the fpot 
where fhe is to be found, That circamflance muft depend on 
the «g// of others, not her own.—Some excellent -paffages 
more&fian compenfate for thefe, and‘afew other flight defects. 
We were particularly ftruck with the character of Mentevole - 
it is conceived.and executed with much fpirit. The haughti- 
nefs, and fiery ampatience, which he difplays m the following 
{cene, are every where preferv'd. | 


Mentev. Tell’ me, Olympia, are not women woo'd 
By conftancy, and deep-protetted oaths ? 
By living’on their fmiles, by nice attentions ? 
By yielding up our reafon, to their humours ? 
By adoration of their beauty’s power? . 
By fighs and tears, by flattery, kneeling, fawning ?* | '* 
- Tell me. how many ways a manly mind 


Muii be debas’d, to win a lady’s {imile? 


_ ¢Qylm. That which by bafenefs only can be gain“d, 
Were better undefir’d. But fay, good brother, 
Why do you quettion with fuch angry hatte, 
And what ftrange fury ruffles all your mien? 
Give me your hand: it burns, Yo are not well. 
Your mind unquict fevers thus vour blood. 

‘ Ment. Ne, no: awoman’s coldnefs. Your fair friend, 
Teach her to fimile, and my diflemper dies. . 





Olp.. 













































































































Julia; or, the ‘Italian Lover. 


* Olym. She has no.fenfe of joy: that beauteous flower 

Bows i its fweet head over Claudio’s bloody grave. % 
‘ Ment. Muft that eternal found grate on me ftill? 

Hatt thou been faithful to me ? Haft thou told her, 
How thou haft feen thefe lids, even at her pars 
Swell with unbidden tides of melting fondnefs ? 
Whole nights how'l have fill’d thy patient ear, 
And fhe my only theme ? How many times, 
When chance has given ‘her beauties to my fight, 
Thou hat beheld me, trembling, try to ipeak, 
And gaze away my meaning? 7 

‘ Olym. Nay, my lord, 
Endeavours true as mine ‘difdain fufpicion : 
And let me fay, if fhe,fhou’d ne’er confent, — 

Ment. How’s that? take heed! If. the fhou'dne’er confent? 
Put not my. lifé on chilling fuppofition; 
Make it the doubt, Olympia, of a moment, 
And though thou art my fifter, and a dear one, 
By heaven, I almoft think that I fhall hate thee: 

For here I fwear, deeply and calmly fwear it, 
The‘ hour which feés me defperate of her love, 
s. * Shall-be my laft. 

Olym. For. fhame !. be more a man. 

‘Mcn. By the great power which gave me fenfe and being, 
T’ll wreft from fate my folly’s chaftifement, 
And this right hand fhall end me.’ 


- To this impetuous character, that of Julia forms a pleafing 
contraft. There is fomething: peculiarly folemn and delicate 
inthe - following fentiment, which fhe utters to Mareellus,’ 
whofe brother, to whom the had been pemiats was feretly 
murdered. 
‘ Julia. There is an aweful witnefs of this fcene, 

For. ever/prefent here, who hovers round me. 

Through the {till void I hear a folemn voice ; 

On his "pale lips the unwilling accents hang: 

Our vows, he cries, were regifter’d above ; 

For thee, my breaft was piere’d; fee this red wound, 

Nor lofe the memory in a brother’s arms,? 

The characters, however, in general, are not drawn with. 
any ftrong difcrimination : they converfe with the fame unifor- 
mity of diction which commonly prevails in modern tragedies, | 
That of Manoa, an honeft and ‘refpectable Jew, though but 
faintly, fketched, has the greateft claim’to novelty. He is, we 
believe, the firft who has been introduced on our ftage with- 
out being reprefented, as an object of ridicule, or abhorrence: 
——{uch plays as Mariamne, where the fcene is laid in Judea, 
and the dramatis perfone are of that nation, muft of courfe 
be excepted. : 


The 








( 11g ) 
The Life of Scipio Africanus, and of Epaminondar. Trarflated inte 
Engtlifo by the Rev. R. Party. 2 Vols. 10s. inBoards. Richardfon. 


pUblixs Cornelius Scipio, diftinguifhed from others of his 

family by the furname of Africanus, and Epaminondas, 
were two of the moft illuftrious characters in ancient times: 
the former, trained up ro arms almoft from his childhood, had, 
in early youth, the honour of fubje€ting all Spain to the Ro- 
man power; while the latter, born in an humble ftation; and 
converfant only with philofophy, yet difplayed, at an-advanced 
period offife, fuch extraordinary valour and military condué, 
as rendered his country, from being an obfcure republic, the 
arbitrefs of Greece, and will fecure to his name a glorious 
diftindion amongft thofe of the moft celebrated comman- 
ders, Whether or not the lives of thefe great perfonages had 
ever been written by’Plutarch, it is impoffible now to deter- 
mine; all we know with certainty is, that they have not been 
tranfmitted to pofterity in the works of that valuable biogra 
pher. With the view of fupplying this defe&, they were ex- 
ecuted by M. de Folard, fo far back as the year 1739; and, 
confidéering both the information he has collected on the fubjeé, 
and his own judicious obfervations, it may juftly appear fur- 
prifing that the work has never before been tranflated into 
Englith. The authorities on which the narrative is founded, 
admitting of no hefitation with regard to the authenticity of 
facts, we have only to prefent our readers with a {pecimeén or 
two of the hiftory. The following extra& concludes the Life 
of Scipio Africanas : | 


‘ Scipio confoled himfelf in his difgracé with the comforts of 
a retired life; but he did not lofe the remembrance of it. The 
refentment hé fclt for the outrages his fervices had been repaid 
with, lafted even to his death, which happened about twelve 
yeats after his leaving Rome. His laft wifhes were a proof of 
it; he ordered a tomb to be ere¢ted for him at Linternum, 
“ That thou, ungrateful country,” as Livy makes him fay, 
when he was dying, ‘* mayeft be deprived of the honour of my 
obfequies.’ 

: This refentment roufed afrefh the inveteracy and rage of 
envy againft him, and his whole houfe. The people, ever vio» 
lent in their affections, woald have created him confu!l and 
_ perpetual dictator; Scipio remonttrated fo ftrongly again ir, 
that the propofers of the fcheme were punifhed. They would 
have raifed ftatues to him in the forum and the tempies clofe to 
thofe of Jupiter, but he conftantly oppofed its ‘hey moved 
that his portrait, painted with all the ornaments of a triompher, 
and placed in the temple of Jupiter, fhould bé folemnly car- 
ried through the whole city. Huis moderation alone prevented 
his receiving thefe honours; thus,’as has been fince obferved 
Vor. LXY. Fed, 1788. i by 
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by Mr. St. Evremont, did the corrupter of the manners of his 
country continue always free from corruption. But to change 
the manners when fuch a change is become neceffary, is that to 
corrupt them? And who can fay what ufe Scipio might have 
made of thefe changes, had the republic permitted him to carry 
them to the end he propofed? 

‘ The zeal. and refpeé&t of the people, fo often merited, and 
exprefied, was at his death, converted,into indignation and 
rage. It was cuftomary at Rome to deliver in public the eulo- 

gium of wen men after their death. This wife practice mul- 
tiplied, if I may be allowed the expreffion, the effegt of their 
virtues, by giving a frefh view of them in a circumftance the 
moft likely to render the impreffion more lively and affecting. 
The blind rage of envy ranked among citizens, who had for- 
feited their privileges, the vanquifher of Hannibal, the pre- 
ferver of Rome, and the conqueror of Carthage! The meaneft 
patrician was honoured at his death with a funeral oration.— 
Scipio the Great was refufed this compliment by an order of 
government, which refleted difgrace only on its authors. 
All who had a juf efteem for talents and virtue, indemnified 
Scipio, by their open expreflions of concern for this outrage of 
his country. The day in which the account of his death reached 
Rome, was a day of general mourning; it was fo juftly due to 
a citizen, who had raifed the glory and power of Rome to a 
height it had never before attained, that the very perfons who 
forbid rendering his name due honour, could not help mingling 
their tears with thofe of the public. 

« Pliny relates that he faw at Linternum the tomb of this 
great man, and that it paffed for a truth, that a dragon con~ 
ftantly guarded it. ‘Thus does ancient hiftory disfigure the plain. 
faét by the falfe marvelous, invented only to amufe the vulgar. 
The fame author adds, that they {till fhewed, in his time, olives 
planted by Scipio’s hand, and a myrtle of extraordinary beauty, 
which he kad fet; circumitances which prove how. much the 
idea of greatnefs which, great men communicate to every thing, 
interefts the curiofity or rather the vanity of mankind. 

‘ There was another tomb for Scipio at Rome, raifed undoubt- 
edly to him by his family, in happier times. It is well known 
that great men have experienced more perfecution in republics 
than in other governments; but fooner or later the time of 
doing juftice to their charaéters arrives. If no people was more 
capable of feeling this virtuous recompence than the Romans, 
' the memory alfo of no one was more likely to infpire it than the 
memory of Scipio.’ 


The great Fabius, it is well known, was a conftant opponent 
of all Scipio’s meafures; and with refpect to this conduét, 
which has been attributed to envy, M. de Folard fuggefts the 
poflibility that it may have proceeded from prudence. He 


obferves, that all the advantages which were gained againi 
Hannibal 
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Hannibal in battle, feemed. only to excite Fabius’s fears that 
they might ceafe to continue; and if that happened, he would 
have thought Rome in danger. Scipio, on the contrary, was 
perfuaded that it was doing nothing to drive Hannibal out of 
Italy ; and that it was abfolutely neceflary to reduce the repub- 
lic of Carthage to fuch a ftate, that, by fubduing her, anal 
making her feel all the evils with which fhe had menaced the 
Romans, fhe never more fhould have the power of giving them 
the like alarms. Thus different principles make the greateit 
men think and act differently, who yet aim only at the fame 
object, the good of their country. This obfervation of M. de 
' Folard’s mutt, at leaft, be allowed to be candid ;:' and, indeed, 
confidering the cool temper, and particularly the great age of 
Fabius, it feems more reafonable to impute his oppofition to a 
conviction of judgment than to perfonal animoiity. 

We fhall fele& the next fpecimen from the laft fcene in the 
Life of Epaminondas. 


‘ Epaminondas, hurried on by that warm zeal for his country 
which was his ruiing paflion, was unable to countroul it, when 
he had once given it the reins.- He feemed unwilling to {uffer 
a fingle individual of the Lacedemonians, whom he had fo to- 
tally routed, to efcape. He followed them with a kind of in- 
veteracy which forced him on; he advanced rafhly into the 
midft of them, without refleéting that the body of his brave 
‘Thebans, weakened by fatigue, by wounds, and the lofs it mutt 
unavoidably have fuftained in fo warm an action maft diminifh 
every inftant, and be able to follow him but at a great dittance. 
He found himfelf at laft, almoft alone, in the middle. of a 
croud of Lacedemonians,;much more alarmed at feeing him 
amongft them, than he would have been, had he been able to 
fee the great danger to which he was expofed. 

‘ Reflection at laft opened their eyes, blinded in a manner 
by the ftupor into which fear had thrown them. They obferved 
that Epaminondas, hurried away by ithe heat of the action, and 
the eager defire of conqueft, moft inconfiderately and thought. 
lefsly rifked his perfon: they inftantaneoulfly fell upon him on all 
fides. Never did. the moft intrepid foldier fuftain fo unequal an 
attack with more courageous firmnefs. Prefled from all parts, he 
at length recovered his ufual prefence of mind ; he fhunned the 
darts which fell round:him, he warded off others with his 
_ buckler: feveral however. reached him ; he had the refolution 
to draw them out of his: body warm with his. blood and catt 
them back upon the enemy. At lad, while he was wholly en- 
gaged in defending himfelf again{t thofe who furrounded him, 
an ‘officer quitted his ranks, attacked him with his lance 
fhortened, and plunged, it into .his breaft, where che iron, 
which was broken with the force of the blow, remained. Epa- 
minondas, fenfelefs and covered with blood, fell at length upon 
I 2 an 
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an heap of dead, which he had flain before he received this 
wound. ' 

* A piece of news of fuch importance, was foon fpread through. 
both armies. In fuch moments it is that the human heart 
ufvally changes the moft poignant grief into the moft defperate 
rage. The ‘I'bebans flew to the fpot where they faw their ge- 
neral fall. Their natural ftrength, feconded by their fary, put 
all that refifted to the fword. ‘The Lacedemonians for fome 
time purchafed with their blood the hope of carrying off the 
body of Epaminondas, around which this dreadful flaughter 
was made. At lait the Thebans, equally brave, but much 
fiouter, difperfed them, aud with the point of the {word reco- 
vered their dying general. 

* At this fight their rage redoubled; they returned to the 
charge, they fell upon the Lacedemonians with ftill greater 
violence, whom the impetuofity of their attack had already put 
to flight; but thefe generous foldiers were, if I may be allowed 
the expreflion, fo many bodies which had loft their head. 
Epaminondas extended on the ground, deprived them of every 
hope of: gaining a complete victory, which but for this accident 
they would eafly have obtained ; moreover the whole glory of 
the battle was hitherto of their fide; it would have been im- 
prudent to rifk the lofs of it; and to fee the body of their ge- 
neral carried.of, ‘The commanding officers therefore judged it 
right to found.a retreat to collect their men, who had every 
where broke their:ranks ini purfait of the fugitives. 

‘ The Thebans being returned into their camp, which bor- 
dered on the field of battle, their firt care was to call together 
the durgeons. After having examined Epaminondas’s wound, 
they declared it mortal. While the whole army was crying out 
im defpair, they told them that there was not a ray of hore left; 
that Kpaminondas mutt expire if the iron was not extracted 
from his breaft, and that alio he muft infallibly die if the ope- 
vation was performed. Epamimondas heard them without the 
leat emotion... 

‘tis not fo much the death as the triumph of this great 
man, which the hiftorians here defcribes Condemned by the 
phyficians, and fenfible himfelf that he drew near Kis end, he 
ordered his fhield-bearer to be called, who advanced all in tears. 
Epaminondas, anxious only for his own fame, and the glory of 
his country, aked him if he had faved his. buckler. He an- 
fwered that it was fafe, and produced it. Epaminondas, tranf- 
ported with joy that fo: glorious a fpoil had not fallen into the 
enemy’s hands, clafped it, fays Juftin, as the dear companion 
of his labours and of his glory. He at lait enquired which 
fide had gained the victory: they told him the ‘Thebans, and 
that the Lacedemonians had quitted the field of battle. ‘I 
have then lived long enough, fays he,. fince I die with the ho- 
nour of having never been conquered.”’” Ac thefe words he 
erdered them to extract the iron out of his breaft. This aor 
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ful order, to the horror of which Epaminondas alone was in* 
fenfible, threw all the officers and:foldiers into defpair. 

In the midit of this general affliction, one of Epaminondas’s 
moft intimate friends could not help expreffing his grief in 
ftronger terms than the reff. ‘‘O Epaminondas!” he cried, 
¢* you are dying, and when you die, we fhall lofe you entirely, 
without a hope remaining of feeing you revive in your offspring ; 
you leave us no child behind you.” ‘‘ You are miftaken,’”* 
replied Epaminondas cooly, ‘I fhall leave behind me two 
immortal daughters, the victory of Leuctra and that of Man- 
tinea!” Having faid this, he again dire€ted that they fhould 
take the iron out of his breaft, and expired, overjoyed at learn- 
ing, as he died, the triumph of his country.’ 

In writing the lives of thefe illuftrious ancients, M, de 
Folard has availed himfelf of all the information which could 
be obtained from Greek and Roman hiftorians. Scipio having 
been early immerfed in military ation, and Epaminondas 
long fecreted in the fhade of philofophical retirement, the 
narrative prefents us with few of thofe intereiting and charac. 
teriftic anecdotes which gratify curiofity in the Lives of Plu- 
tarch; but M. de Folard, it muft be acknowledged, difplays 
a juftnefs of obfervation, and not unfrequently likewife that 
depth of incidental refle€tion, which peculiarly diftinguithes 
the Greek author. As exhibiting a connected detail of the 
hiftory of two fuch illuftrious perfonages, we are glad to find 
that the werk has, at laft, made its appearance in an Englith 
tranflation, though we cannot beftow any great encomiums on 
the manner in which it is executed. The verfion is frequently 
disfigured with Gallicifms ; and fometimes with obfolete Eng- 
lifh. _ We hall only fpecify a few examples: —*‘ baraveffed by 
the flames,’—‘ but reftored malgré the fufferings,’—~* goodly 
harmony.’ The tranflation, however, is peripicuous, and 
appears to be faithful. : 





An Introdudion to the Hiffory of the Dutch Republic, for the laft 
ten Years, reckoning from the year 1777. 80. 45. ia 
Boards. Kearfley. 


T H E commotions in the United Provinces, which, fome 
months ago, threatened to fpread the flame. of war over 
Europe, are now happily extinguifhed, and even feem almott 
forgotten. Nor is it perhaps of much importance to poli- 
tical knowledge, or to pofterity, that the caufes which ex- 
cited them fhould be traced with minute inveftigation. Cu- 
riofity, however, is undoubtedly interefted in fuch a difqui- 
fition; and on this account, the public is indebted to thofe 
who have thrown light upon the fubject, The author of 
I 3 the 
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‘of the prefent Introduction takes an extenfive view of the late 
diffenfions in Holland: his knowlege of the country, and its 
conftitution, through the different departments, appears to be 
correct; and he difplays an uncommon fund of information 
refpecting perfons, characters, and incidents ; though, on fome 
occafions, there feems reafon to fufpeét that he is not wholly 
deftitute of prejudice; and, on others, we meét with fome 
infinuations not fatisfattorily explained. As one example, he 
mentions fome diffenfions in the ftadtholder’s family, con- 
cerning which we are left entirely to conjecture; at the fame 
time that there appears no foundation for the circumftance on 
which fufpicion would moit naturally fx as the obje& alluded 
to by the author. 

Among the characters with which we are. prefented in this 
work, is that of the duke de la Vauguyon, the Freach ambafla- 
dor ; whofe political conduct the author cenfures, for not having 
endeavoured to deitroy the union between Great Britain and 
the ftadtholder, and joining intimately with the Orange 
party, as well as with their adverfaries. How far this refine- 
ment in political intrigue might have been practifed with fuc- 
cefs, it is now impoflible to determine ; but the author afcribes 
the duke’s conduct to a private pique.; the account of which, 


however whimfical, we fhall extra&, for the fatisfaction of our 
readers, 


‘ Some time after this ambaffador came to the Hague, there 
was a caricature print came out of him and Marchand, in which 
they were reprefented in the characters and habits of Jefuits, 
facrificing the reformed religion, the Seven United Provinces, 
and M. Berenger, to the whore of Babylon, the genius of 
France, and the demon of jealoufy. 

‘ This print was neither ill executed, nor, in the detail of 
its compofition, was it deftitute of humour ; at leaft it feemed 
as to execution and defign to be far fuperior to any thing that 
could proceed from the handsor the invention of a plodding, dull, 
Dutch tradefman. But whatever its merits might have been, it 
gave the higheft ofence to the duke and his cabal. ‘The medal 
of Van Beuninghen did not excite livelier fentiments of refent- 
ment in Louis XIV. than this print did in them. And though 
among us, where the frequency of fatirical compofitions of 
this kind: renders their effects tranlitory and inifignificant, it 
would have been laughed at for a day, and afterwards forgot- 
ten ; yet ina country where pafquinades of this kind are not 
jo common, it was very capable of operating powerfully on 
the minds of the multitude, and was long remembered with 
malevolence. |The duke confidered the publication of this 
print as an injury eggravated by an infult;. and his fenfe of 
intereit 
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intereft was quickened‘by that-of vanity or fentiment: inqui- 
ries were induftrioufly fet on foot by all the French cabal, to 
trace the author or the engraver, without in the end producing 
any clear or pofitive intelligence with regard toeither. How- 
éver, it was the general opinion, formed on what they called 
precedeat and fubfequent facts, that the princefs of Orange 
had it defigned, and that the Comte de Welderen got it en- 
graved in London. 

‘ This, whether true or falfe, was implicitly believed by 
the duke himfelf, and it infpired him with fuch fentiments 
of vengeance and refentment, the hereditary paflions of his 
family, as ever after powerfully influenced his condué&. ‘ This 
{pirit, at frft feeble and wary, moved within a’narrow fphere, 
and made its efforts with hefitation and timidity: encouraged 
by fuccefs, it boldly extended its operations; in the courfe of 
its progfeflion it continued to acquire vigour, and at length it 
advanced with a rapidity and force which burft through all the 
limits, within which honour, the dread of fhame, or the fear 
of reproach had circum{cribed its activity. Van Berkel, and 
other leaders of the high republicans at Amfterdam, were not 
wanting in either arts or fagacity to cultivate thefe fentiments, 
and, uniting clofely with the French ambaflador, -they jointly 
concurred to deftroy the legiflative influence of the prince of 
Orange.’ 


In this Introdu&ion, the author has divided his materials 
into diftin& fections; but without fcrupuloufly adhering to 
any particular arrangement. Befides the information he dif- 
covers, his remarks are often interefting. From the manner 
in which the volume concludes, there is reafon to expect a 
fecond; and fhould this prove the cafe, we hope the author 
will not forget, that it muft_ be his own information, more 
than the nature of the fubje&, which will claim the public 
attention. 





Memoirs of the late War in Afia; with a Narrative of the Impri- 
JSonment and Suffering of our Oficers and Soldiers. By an Officer 
of Col. Baillie’s Detachment, 8vo, 2 Vols. 12s.in Boards. Murray. 


Arious accounts, and fome of them perhaps not the moft 
authentic, of the late tranfaQions in India, have already 
been fubmitted to the public. If ever the imputation of 
mendax in hiftoria fhould be applied to Britith writers, it could 
in nothing be urged with greater juflice than with regard to 
the affairs of that continent; where the prejudices of oppolite 
parties are invigorated by the moft powerful impulfes of pri- 
vate interelt ; and the diftance of the fcene gives extraordinary 
I 4 latitude 
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latitude to the arts of _mifreprefentation. The Memoirs. now 
before us appear in a “very queftionable fhape.? The author 
profefles to record the merit of the fate of individuals in our — 
fleets and armies; to particolarife- their fervices and their © 
hardthips, for the promotion of their intereft, if they have fur- 
vived their fufferings ; fer perpetuating their names, if they 
have not: and, in both cafes, for the fatisfafliion and confo- 
Jation of their anxious relations and friends, Thefe, though 
very fyubordinate purpofes of hiforical narrative, might be 
aimitted upon principles of humanity; but we do not, in 
fa&t, find that the merits of private officers are any otherwife 
difplayed than as they contribute to the illuftration of what 
is apparently the author’s principal objeét. With regard, 
indeed, to the fufferings of the officers and foldiers in the 
prifon of Seyingapatam, he is fo tedionfly explicit, that we 
are prefented with almoft one entire volume on the fubf@ ; but 
which unfortunately is fo ill calculated to excite compafiion, 
by the extreme frivolity of the narrative, that it muf provoke, 
eves in the moit fympathizing mind, fome degree of ridicule 
on their diftreffes. 

We would be underitood to fpeak without either partiality 
or prejudice, when we obferve that this- work is evidently 
written with the view of celebrating the merits of Mr. Hatt- 
ings ; and we are the more free to declare this opinion, as we 
not only have the highett confidence in the juftice and honour 
of that great tribunal by which he is tried, but as we think 
that the feemingly interefted adulation of this author implies a 
very indifferent compliment on the weight and energy of the 
late. governor-general’s defence. Such being the nature of 
the prefent work, we prefume that we cannot extract any part 
of it more fuitable to gratify the curiofity of our readers than 
the account of Mr. Haftings before he was governor-general 
of Bengal, whichis as follows : 

‘ Mr. Haftings is the fon of a clergyman of the church of 
England, and was born at Darlesford, in Worcetterfhire, the 
feat of his ancefiors for many generations, in the year 1732. 
His family is one of the oldeft and the moft refpe€table in that | 
county: but having taken part with Charles I. during the civil 
wars, many of its pofieflions were fold, and the produce ex- 
pended in the fervice of that unfortunate monarch. Four man- 
fions, near Rarford, in Oxfordfhire, are now in the pofieffion of 
the lineal « ‘efcendant of Mr, Lenthal, the fpeaker, which were 
made oyer to that gentleman i in order to preferve Darlesford, 
which had been in the family of Haftings fince the year 
1250, as appears by Dr. Nafh’s Antiquities of Worcefterfhire. 
The laft portion-of their patrimontal eftates was fold by the 
grandfather of Mr. Hattings, to fir fohn Knight: and = 
they 
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ther dying when he was young, Mr. Haftings was left.under 
the care of an uncle, Mr, Howard Haftings, who fent him to 
Weftminfter fchool, where he was diftinguifhed as an excellenc 
{cholar, and went into College, the head of his election, in. the 
year 1746. He there gave the firlt proofs of thofe ** uncommon 
abilities,’’ as Mr, Francis calls them, which have diftinguithed 
him through life—nor was he more remarkable as afcholar, 
than for perfonal intrepidity. His uncle dying in the year 
4749, Mr. Haltings was left under the guardianfhip of Mr. 
Crifwicke, an Eaft India dire€tor, whe appointed him a writer 
’ to Bengal, much againft the inclination of Dr. Nichol, the head 
mafter of Weftminiter, who entertained fo high an opinien of 
little Warren Haflings, as he called him, that he offered him- 
felf to educate him at Oxford.— Mr. Haitings arrived in Bengal 
in the year 1750, when. the Engliih pofiefied neither territory 
nor power in Hindoitan.—He was in the interior parts of Ben- 
gal when Calcutta was taken by Surajah Dowlah, in the year 
1756, and was allowed his liberty at Manhedabad, a fingular 
mark of the efteem in which his character was at that time held, 
At the capture of Calcutta by colonel Clive and admiral Wat. 
fon, he ferved as a volunteer in the army, and being the firft 
Englifhman in Bengal who {poke the Perfian language, he fuc- 
eceded Mr. Scrafton, im the year 1758, as refident at the court 
of Meer Jafficr, one of the mott contiderable offices in. Bengal, 
—Here Mr. Haftings remained until he obtained-a feat in the 
council of Calcuttae He quitted India in the year 1765, with 
an unblemifhed reputation, and a fortune fo moderate as on} 
to entitle him to lodgings in Effex-itreet in the Strand.—Dit- 
appointed in his hopes of returning to India, he had formed a 
plan, in concert with the late Dr. Samuel Johnfon, of foundin 
a profefforthip for the ttudy of the Perfian language at Oxford ; 
but a change foon after taking place in the Eaft India direétion, 
he was appointed fecond in the council at Madras, in the year 
1769, and ordered to fucceed to that government.—lIn the year 
1771, the Direétors removed him to a country with which he 
was better acquainted, and he became governor-general of 
Bengal in the year 1772.’ 

What confirms our opinion of the defign of this publication, 
is, that though entitlcd Memoirs of the late War in Afia, a 
very contiderable part’ of it is occupied with the domeftic oc- 
currences relative to the profecution of Mr. Haitings. In the 
Narrative on this iubjett, we can difcover the author to be 
not a little embarraffed between his zeal for the caufe of Mr. 
Haftings, on one fide; and, on the other, a ftrong latent ate 
tachment to that gentleman’s principal accufers. The foremott 
gf theie is Mr. Burke; the account of whom we hhall fubjoin, 
as a counter-part to that of Mr. Haitings. 

‘ This celebrated perfon is a native of Ireland. He quitted 
his- own country nearly at the commencement of the prefent 
: reign. 
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reign. Amongf the various peculiarities which diflinguith this 
reign from all others, there is none more *{triking than the 
very extraordinary. increafe of that body of men who are gene- 
sally termed political adventurers. Mr. Burke, amongft: this 
order of men, has been eminently fuccefsful. He made his firtt 
entrance into public life in the character of private fecretary to 
the marquis of Rockingham, in the year 1765. He continued 
fteady in his attachment to the noble marquis, from the year 
3765, to the time of his deceafe, and it has been generally 
thought, that he governed the party, the heads of which, though 
men of good underitanding, were more remarkable for the 
affluence of their fortunes, and. their private worth, than for 
talents as orators and itatefmen. By a prudent, though noe 
forcid ceconomy, he avoided the-inconveniencies and the dan- 
rs of emvarrafled circumfltances, and amidtt all the viciffitudes 
of his public life, preferved an independent and erect mind, 
with a narrow private fortune.—From the earlieft years of Mr, 
Burke,. there was fomething in his fentiments, purfuits, and 
manners, that indicated to the difcerning eye fublimity of ge- 
nius and delicacy of taite. As he advanced in years the pres 
fages formed concerning him were more and more confirmed : 
and he grew ep in favour with all around him. An interefling 
fweetnefs and fenfibility of countenance prepared the ftranger 
for thinking juftly of the humanity of his difpofition, and, from 
the richnefs of his converfation omevery fubject, he was pleafed, 
thowgh not furprifed, to find intellectual excellence in con- 
yenction with moral goodnefs. There is nothing in nature that 
as folitary, or independent of that univerfality of things which 
zompoles one harmonious whole: nothing fo infignificant that 
#t may not be affociated by a vait variety of connections, with 
jomething moit intereiting and fublime: and a!) the arts and 
iciences are linked together in one chain, affected by matual 
influence, and fuitained by. mutual fupport. Hence the copious 
and difcipiined tancy of Mr. Burke, whether in private conver- 
fation or public difcourfe, both in {peaking and writing, diffufed»> 
a captivating charm on every fubject, and gave relict and ani- 
mation to topics the moit dry and barren. —The fciences have 
a natural tendency. te produce candour and forbearance, by in- 
ducing in the minds of their votaries an habit of tracing every 
action and every effect to its proper caufe. And polite literature 
and the fine arts, by exhibiting human nature in an infinite 
variety of intereiting fituations, excite a thoafand focial and 
humane emotions, which cannot {pring from ail the occurrences 
and vicifitudes of the moft varied life. Thus the man of letters 
becomes a citizen of the World. His’ enlarged mind acquires 
aa habit of fympathetic indulgence. The antipathies and pree 
judices which fet men at variance with one another, are gradaally 
worn off. Nothing that belongs to human nature; no pecu- 
hiarity in wational eharacter; no common failing or imperfection 
of the individual member of fociety, moves either the ridicule 
or 
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or the rage of the man who is accuftomed to contemplate nature 
and humanity under manifold forms, and ‘in whofe breaft dif- 
gutt and even indignation at the effect, is partly loft in the 
contemplation of the caufe. The chara@er of Mr. Burke, 
‘was marked: by nothing more than fuperiority to vulgar 
prejudices, and. unbounded philanthropy to all claffes and 
nations of men. It was this expanded fentiment that, on 
different occafions, infpired ‘him with conrage to refift the po- 
pular fury, when it had broken loofe with a favage ferocity 
againft unfortunate criminals, and a profcribed religion. It 
was perfeétly natural for fuch a fpirit to enter by a lively fym- 
pathy, into the fufferings of the Indian nations under Euro- 
pean tyranny, and to indulge an honeft indignation againft their 
‘opprefiors. He fuffered his imagination to dwell with pleafure 
on the vifionary projet, of uniting the freedom cf the natives 
of India, with their dependence on Great Britain, and cf 
bringing to exemplary punifhment, an individual who had uni- 
formly acted in the character of the firft minifter in India, on 
thofe very principles by which our poffeffions in that country 
had been acquired, by which they had been maintained, and 
by which alone, beyond all manner of doubt, in times of civil 
convulfion, they could be recovered or preferved —The fineft 
genius, the moft generous difpofition, is not unufually found 
in conjunction with an irritability of temper, which magnifies 


its object. een it may be too much toaffirm, that belief 





is nothing mire than vivid perception, attention has undoubt- 
edly a mic pical power, and this power we can command 
at pleafure—Hence that wonderful variety of opinions that 
prevail, on fo many fubje&s, among men of equal underftand- 
ings: for while reafon and truth are uniform and invariable, 
the paflions and interefts of individuals are various: and when 
once the will begins to influence the judgment; fertility of in- 
vention, .inftead of being a lamp of light, becomes a fource of 
error. Mr. Burke, in his eagernefs to impeach the governor- 
general of Bengal, loft fight of conftant precedent, and political 
neceflity: and, for what had become the predominant paffion 
of his foul, his imagination, fertile even to excefs, eafily found 
a cover in partial views, and plaufible theories and conjectures,’ 


However the talents and benignity of the ‘ political adven- 
turer’ may feem to be flattered by this delingation, we find, 
in lefs than the fpace of two pages, that, with refpeé& to a 
tranfa@tion, * in defiance of law and common fenfe,’ the fame 
‘ Mr. Burke was the grand mover of this bufinefs,’ 

The other of Mr. Haitings’s accufers; celebrated in this 
work, is Mr. Sheridan; whofe character, as there drawn, we 
fhall next prefent to our readers, 

¢ Richard Brindfley Sheridan, a defcendant of that Sheridan 
whofe name is immortalized in the writings of dean Swift, 
was, like Edmund Barke, a politicat adventurer, and a native 
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of Ireland, though he was educated in England, and, for fome 
i under the tuition of the learned and claffical Dr. Samuel 

arre He poffeffed, like his illuftrious countryman, excellent 
qualities both of body and mind, improved. by a learned and 
liberal education : an expreflive countenance, a manly yet pleaf- 
ang deportment, great infinuation and addrefs, verfatility and 
accommodation of manners in the common intercourfes of life, 
but, in matters of importance, inviolable attachment to his 
profefied principles. He was introduced-to public life by_ Mr. 
Fox ; and he has paid the fineft compliment. that was ever yet 
made to that wonderful man’s penetration and difcernment of 
character. He was diftinguifhed, as well as Mr.-Burke, by 
learning, eloquence, wit, and humour ; and, like Mr. Burke, 
he mainiained unfhaken fidelity to his friends, with a narrow 
private fortune. In fhort, the country, the fituation, and the 
triends of thefe men were the fame; and their talents and vir- 
tues nearly equal in degree, but different in-kind. Though 
Mr. Burke knew how to excufe the follies and frailties of his 
fellow-men, he was, from the fenfibility of his temper, in- 
difpofed to remark them. Mr. Sheridan had a quick appre- 
henfion of whatever was either odious or Inudicrous in human 
Jife and conduét, but, ¢xcept on the theatre, he feemed too 
good-natured to abferve it. Mr. Bu:ke inclined fomewhat to 
the flernnets of republican virtue: Mr. Sheridan, to the indul- 
gence of a court. They both of them feafoned, their orations 
with the pleafing excurfions of fancy: but, or Mr. Barke 
often rofe from ‘carth to heaven, and it was not @¥ery one who 
accompanied him in his flight that could diftingurh the fummits 
of mountains. from clouds, clear argument and bufinefs were 
always the predominant features in the fpeeches of Mr, Sheri- 
dan, ‘The.former preferved his dignity by hufbanding fortune : 
the latter by defpifing it. Mr. Burke, like Cicero, factificed 
at his Tufculum, both to the mafes, and the houfhold gods, 
Mr. Sheridan, like Cefar, fought to reign in the hearts of men, 
refufed nothing when he had aught to beftow, and, in every 
fituation, with his eye fixed on the objects of a lofty ambition, 
waited in perfect tranquility for that reiief which the common 
vicithtudes of human affairs, rightly improved by commanding 
genius, are wont to bring to all cilficulties.’ 

From fome of the parts above extracted, we fufpect that the 
author has been dipping bis pencil in the well-known Preface 
to Bellendenus. In a work intended to gratify both Mr. Hatt- 
ings and his accufers, little confiitency can be expected; but 
we cannot behold, without a degree of aitonifhment, the 
incoherent and complic.ted prejudices manifefted in that now 
before us. ‘The author affirms, that ‘the firft lord of the 
treafury, jealous of the great mind of Mr. Haftings, em- 
braced with avidity a pretext for humbling the man whom 
he confidered as his rival, and veiled his own hoftile fears 
under the facred name of regard to jultice,?’ This 
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‘This cafe is certainly none of thofe * where the conclufions 
of the underftanding,’ as the author obferves in another place, 
« derive not an Impetus from the emotions of the heart.’ Fr- 
deed, the impetus is fo ftrong, that it has evidently offered 
violence to the anderftanding. 

The author has eked out the work with an Appendix; con- 
taining a defcription of an Eaftern haram, differing little from 
the common recitals on this fubje&t; a Narrative of the Treat- 
ment of the Englith prifoners taken at Bednore ; a Prifon-fong 
in Seringapatam, and another in Bengalore: but the perfon 
who believes: that the Mufes ever weré courted in the hour of 
real diftrefs, muft entertain a very erroneous idea Of the con- 
ftitution of the human mind. In perufing this work, we were 
fometimes difgufted with a repetition of particular expreffions, 
and often with a turgency and affectation of ftyle and fenti- 
ment, the concomitants of vitiated tafie. 


~ 





Obfervations on various Paffages of Scripture. Vols LIT IV. 
- Bevo. 138. Johnfon. 


[XN the year 1765, Mr. Harmer firft publifhed one volume of 
Obfervations on different Paffages of Scripture, which ap- 
peared again ten years after, with vefy confiderable additions ; 
this new edition was divided into two volumes, and was ex~ 
amined in oar XLIf Vol. p.: 43 3; while the former dccur- 
red in the XIXth Vol. p. 105. . The volumes now before 
us are fupplementary ones ; and their fubftance has beer col- 
leéted from fources.of information to which Mr. Harrier had 
not formerly accefs. We greatly regret that Volney’s ‘Travels 
were not in his hand: this very able and intelligent author 
might have rectified many miftakes; and, by his obfervations, 
faved many long. difcuffions. Indeed, Mr. Harmer is—not 
fufficiently cautious in his choice of authorities. 

It is, we believe, well known that Mr. Harmer endeavours 
to explain different parts of Scripture by the account which 
travellers have given of the cuftoms of the Eaft; and we have 
received no little information from his former work. ’ Whe. 
ther the moft important circumftances had already been ex- 
plained, or, from fome late publications, our knowlege of 
the fubje&t has been improved, may be fill uncertain: we 
found, however, this fupplement lefs interefting than the edi- 
tion of 1775. Mach labour is employed in afcertaining facts 
of little comparative importance; and much time is; {pent in 
aniwering fome deiftical objections, which would have done 
little injury to true religion, if they had remained in their fall 
force, and which it is almoft impoflible to elucidate, at this 


diftance from the zra of the events. 
Our 
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Our author has prefixed to thefe volumes, a Specimen for 
illuftrating the Greek and Roman clafiics,'from the fame 
fources, the travellers to the eaft. As a fpecimen only, this 
is not, perhaps, a fair objeé& of criticifni: yet-we may remark, 
that, in the inftances chofen, Mr. Harmer has not {ufficiently 
elucidated fome parts, and has miftaken others. 

When, he produces a paflage from Dr..Chandler, to fhow. 
that the goats were permitted to browfe.on the vines, if he 
had recolleéted the following lines (or their original in the 
Anthologia), it might have been equally decifive. 

“ Rode Caper vitem, tamen hinc, cum ftabis ad aram, 
In taa quod fundi cornua poflit, erit : 
Or when he adduces Shaw’s authority, to. fhow that purfes 
were not tied to the girdles, but were contained in the girdles 
themfelves, this common of Horace might have contributed 
to the elucidation. | 
‘ Ibit eo, quovis, qui zonam perdidit, inquit.’ 
Perhaps, in almoft every inflance, the Roman claflics are the 
_ beft elucidators of their countrymen’s works. 

The part in which we think. our author has committed the 
greateft miftake, is in his remarks ‘on the murrine cups.. We 
fhall make fome obfervations on this fubje&t, becaufe it is cu- 
rious and Jittle known, as well as that Mr. Harmer attacks 
Pliny, by an uncandid remark ; which may, with lefs injuftice, 
be retorted on himfelf: 


‘ The paflage in Propertius, which led Scaliger to believe 
porcelain was meant, is as, follows : 

‘* Seu quz palmifere mittunt venalia Thebe, 
Murrheaque in Parthis pocula cotta focis.” 
Lib. iv. El. 5. v. 25, 26. 

“ Four thirgs are evidently fuppofed by Propertius in the laft 
line—that thefe murrine veflels were earthen ware, or the pro- 
duction of pottery ; that they were extremely precious; that 
this valuable matter was generaliy, if not always, fo far as he 
knew, formed intapcups;.and that he believed them to have 
been made in Parthia. 

«One thing that may have inclined many of the learned to 
fuppofe thefe maurrine cups were not porcelain, may have been, 
it’s being much more commonly called china, or china ware : 
being fenfible that the knowledge that the Romans had of the 
remote Countries of the’ Eaft did not reach to China, or near that 
country; and fuppofing that, till very Jately, the art of mak- 
ing) porcelain was no where kinown but in the Chinefe empire.’ 


We give the author full credit for his quotation from Char- 
din, and believe with him, that porcelain was really made in 
an early age in Perfia, and, we may add, many other places 
in the Eaft. We contend only, that Pliny does ffot mean por- 
celain by murrine cups; and that the lines in Propertius will bear 
a very 
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avery different interpretation.’ If ourauthor thinks, that the 
paflage i in Pliny ‘\does:no honour to his care in making en- 
quiries concerning thofe matters about which he wrote,’ \we 
muft think. that the obfervations of. Mr. Harmer do no.honour 
to dis care in reading the author whom he has criticifed., Thefe 
ftones are found, fays Pliny, indifferent parts of tbhesearth < 
they are fplendid without ftrength, and neat rather than fplens 
did. They are admired for their colours; and for the fhades 
of colours, verging from the purple to the milky white} ta 
be pale and to be tranfparent is an equal fault. ‘Fhey are 
celebrated alfo for the {mell which they afford: andare feldom 
fo large as the common. drinking-glafles: The affertion of 
their being found in the earth is fupported by their being 
fometimes tranfparent, the gradual fhades of colours, and 
their odour. Each is inconfiftent with porcelain, :andithe 
knowledge of the Perfians in that manufacture. »:\We mutt 
now reconcile their foffil nature to the words of Propertius. 
For this purpofe, we hall refer again.to Pliny, who, in his 

14th book, fpeaks of a kind of wine which is-called muorrinam: 
it was perfumed with myrrh *,: and fometimes the calamus 
aromaticus; if the wine was not originally fweet, it feems to 
have been fweetened with honey or raifins. ‘This wine isomens 
tioned, with great encomiums, in the Pfeudolus of:Plautus. 
Varro is of the fame opinion: and. Mercurialis fcarcely differs 
from it, when heconfiders the murrina, or the murrhea, rather as 
{weet perfumed drink than really wine. We thall not:adduce 
the difputed paflage in the Perfayof Plautus, becaufe it was:not 
underftood even in the time of Cicero, and of courfe, cannot be 
elucidated at prefent. It is, however, pretty obvious ‘thatca 
perfumed liquor was employed under this title; and, if itiwas 
really not wine, was uied inftead of it: the origin of this 
liquor was undoubtedly an attempt to give a fimilar odour 
which the myrrhine cups imparted to common wine ;-and: this 
odour from the myrrhine cups, was rm, confpicuous when 
the wine was hot, as we learn from Mart : 

‘ Sicalidum potas, ardenti murra Falérno 

Convenit, fc melior fit fapor ille mero.’ ' 

In the former paflage we fhould be rather inclined to confir 

der the murrea pocula as draughts of perfumed wine ; for po- 
cula, in the poets, isa term which more frequently fignifies 
the liquor than the cup. Add to ail this, the, pafflage in 
Propertius, where he calls the murreus dn onyx. 

‘ Et crocino nares murreus ungat onyx.’ 





* We may juft remark, that the ‘contemprus odor Smyrnzx’ in Lucre- 
tius, and the ‘myrrham let’ in the Afinaria of Plautus, thew that this 
pestamne s was nofgreatly relifhed. 
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‘Whatever interpretation we give to this line, it is very itte 
confiftent with porcelain ; and the different. paffages unite only 
in fippofing the ftene in‘queftion to be a kind of agate, with 
a mixture’ of the lapis fuillus, a itone that gives out fome 
odour when warm.——This odour, it is true, is not very agrees 
able; ‘nor was that of the mourrina, in the opinion of Plautus, 
more fo. | ‘ 

_ Oar réaders will excufe this difcafion, which we have pure 
fued chiefly to fhow, that 
‘It isnot Pliny nods; but he that dreams.’ 

If, however, the author will contend, that the value of the 
murrina prevented thefe cups from being fo common as is fup+ 
pofed, and that their colours were imitated in porcelain, we 
fhall not oppofe him: he may adduce in his favour the line of 
Martial: , 

« Surrentina bibis ? nec merrina pi@a nec aurum, 

* Sume’.- 

They were, indeed, very valuable : thofe. authors who reckon 
gold and filver veffels among furniture, deny this term to the 
murrine veffels on account of their rarity: yet when we con- 
fider the extreme luxury of the primores populi ; when we fee 
the:common. people imitating the odour rather than the colours 
of the cup, even this fuppofrion will appear improbable. The 
epithet of Martial may allude to varied colours of any kind. 

The principal fabjeéts of the third volume are, the weather 
of Judza; the mode of living in tents in that country ; its 
houfes and cities; the diet of its inhabitants; their manner 
of travelling ; and the eaftern methods of doing people honour. 
Inthe fourth volume, Mr. Harmer endeavours to elucidate the 
fabftance on which their books were written,their prefervation, 
and the different kinds of books; together with the natural, 
civil, and military ftate of Judza. Some circumftances re- 
lating to Egypt, its adjoining wildernets, and the Red-fea, 
with mifcellaneouggmatters, are then fubjoined. 

As we have already given our opinion of thefe volumes in 
general, we thall only add a f{pecimen or two of the author's 
obfervations, We have formerly had occafion to attempt an 
elucidation of the camel entering the eye of a needle, fo that 
we fhall felet Mr. Harmer’s accoutt of it: we, however, 
prefer the former explanation. 


© What makes the comparifon-ufed by our Lord fo painful 

to the mind, when he faid, *“ It is eafier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
the Kingdom of God,” feems to be it’s appearing reed yal 
tural, as we have no conception of its being at all in ufe to 
make a camel pafs through any narrow paflagee Very widely 
| | extended 
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extended déferts is the idea we affociate with that of a camel ; 
fuch an animal’s being put to force.its way through a: narrow 
paflage we have no notion of : it therefore appears unnatural 
and. gives us uneafinfs, But this. is wholly»owing, to our un- 
acquaintednefs with local circumftancess > » “ty 

‘ T have elfewhere given an.account of its being common for 
ithe: Arabs to ride into houfes, and commit adts of great violence, 
if meafures are-not taken to prevent them. © The ealtern doors, 
therefore, are often made very low, in order to guard againit 
them, not’above three feetin height. : 

‘ This keeps out\the Arabs, who are almoft centaurs, and 
feldom tempted .to difmount.in their excurfions, but, we fhould 
fuppofe, muit’ be very inconvenient for the inhabitants, who 
make fo much ufe of camels, and muf often-want to introduce 
them into their court-yards; but, though they are fo much 
_taller than the Arab horfes, this is done, however, by training, 
up their camels, not only to Rneel down when they are loaded 
and unloaded, but to make their way on their knees through 
fuch {mall door- ways. 

¢ This muft fometimes, without doubt, be attended with 
great difficulty, and makes the comparifon of our Lord faffi- 
ciently natural : ** It would’be as ealy to force a camel through 
a door-way as fmall as the eye of a needle, as for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God?) 5 ah SRT 
: * Strong painting’ this, according to the eaftern cuftom ! it is 
allowed ; but nothing dnnatural,. fince:camels are often forced 
through a {mall aperture, though certainly much larger than 
the eye of the largeft needle that ever was made: the Arabs of 
the times of.our Lord, and indeed long before, being of the 
fame plundering difpofition with thofe of the prefent generation, 
and.confequently muft have been guarded againft in much the 
fame manner. | 
_.* Thave not only met with an account in fome book of tra- 
vels, of camels making their way on their‘knees through’ the 
low eaftern door-ways ;, but I have found in the papers of a 
very ingenious clergyman, containing obfervations of a fimilar 
kind to thefe, that he had been Affured by.a+‘ gentleman that 
lived many years in Morocco, that the entra the houfes 
_there are low for a fimilas reafon, and that 1 ‘camels pa{s 
them on their knees.” : Pt 


We fhall add the following paflage, becaufe. its length is 
well adapted to our limits. 


‘ There is fo much refemblance between an exprefiion of fur- 
prife, made ufe of by the Turks, upon an exhibition of the. — 
military kind’ among them by the baron de Tott, aad fome 
words of Balaam recorded in the book of Numbers, that L 
thought it might’be worth while to:take notice of it, 

‘ When the baron de Tott wa’ endeavouring to make them 
better gunners, for want of which they fuffered fuch great loffes 
in the war with-the R yffans, which terminated in 1774, he was, 
Vou. LXV. Fed. 788. K forced 
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forced by them, very contraty tohis-wifh, to fire.a cannon at 4 
certain mark, . Upon redoubled folicitations, he was prevailed 
on to point the piece, and was not lefs furprifed than. thofe 
around him, to fee the bullet hit the piquet, in the centre of 
the butt. The cry machaila refounded on all fides, 

* At the bottom of the page is this note: Machalla (What 
God has done!) An expreffion of the greateft admiration.’ . 

‘* This reminds one of an expreffion of Balaam, Numb, xxiiis 
22, 23. ‘* God brought them out of Aigypt; he hath as it were 
the ftrength of an unicorn. Surely there is no euchantment 
again Jacob, neither is there any divination agajaft Hrael : 
according to this time it thall be faid of Jaceb, and of Hrael, 
What hath God wrought!” : 

‘ Thefe words may be underftood to be expreflive of devotion 
as weil ae furprife ; but a word of this import appears to be ufed 
now in the Eaft merely to fignify furprifey and nothing more, 
probably, was meant by Balaam.” | 

We muft not jeave our author without obferving, that he 
has, with great care, colleéted various fats, and that, in 
general, he has employed his materials with fkill. Ef the ob- 
fervations of travellers are ufeful in elucidating the claffics, 
they may be mof advantagepufly employed in the Greek claf- 
fics: but much has been dove. in this way; though it might 
perhaps be ef fome utility to colledt the fcattered treafures, 
and bring the different illuftrations into one view. 

The author of the Hiftory of Ali Bey was, we find from 
Mr. Harmer, Signior Lufignan, who refides at prefent in this 
kingdom. ‘The authenticity of this hiftory has been attacked 
by M. Volney, in the firt volume of his Travels, p.106. As 
the internal evidence induced us to confider it as a genuine 
work; and as there is not the fmalleft fufpicion of any defigned 
mifreprefentation, we with this gentleman would put it in our 
power to fay fomething for him and for ourfelves. 





Idies Jur la Meteorolegie. Par I. A. De Luc, Lecturer de la’ Reiney 
ers Partl.& Il. Sve. 14s. Elmlly. 


tome 

De L ‘volumes, on the Modifications of the Atmos 
. fphere, fixed his credit, as a natural philofopher, on the 
folid bafis of well-conducted experiments and judicious reafon- 
ings. Since that period he has not been idle; his work on the: 
earth and its minerals; and the velume which now lies before us, 
bear ample teftimony of his diligence and ability, ‘The fubjeé 
of meteorology is not, however, new to-our readers ; we thoughts 
that we could not direct their attention to it under a better guide 
than M. Sauffure, and we could not have introduced M. de Luc 

more advantageoufly than under his aufpices. 
We mutt confeis, however, that wé think M. de Luc’s fic 
fteps exceptionable. His definitions go beyond the bounds with- 
in 
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Jin which they fhould be confined, for they include theory alfos 
He calls elaflic fluids expantible ones but he goes on to explain 
their expanfibility, and allows them an inberent activity, ‘mot 
well fuited to the vis inertiz of matter, or to phenomena. ‘Lighe 
he confiders as one of thefe expanfible fluids, in our opiniony 
‘Without foundation, Every phenomenon of light feems to fhow 
that each ray is projected in ftraight lines,’ in which it proceeds, 
ufilefS reflected by a body not tran{parent, refracted by achange 
of medium, or a little deflected from its way, in pafling near the 
furface of folid bodies. If light be an expanfible fluid, it xan 
ooly be fo when, in aconcrete flate, it mikes @ component parb 
of a body ; but in that ftate we cannot examine it. Thatina 
feparate ftate it is not an expanfible fluid has been ‘fufficiently 
thown by fir Ifaac Newton at the end of his Optics, where he 
{peaks of i its effects not being produced by undulations, which 
they would be if the light was an elattic, or if M. de Luc pleafes, 
an expanfible fluid. | 

M. "de Luc’s firft confideration is evaporation, in which he ree 
peats his former opinion, that it is the effect of the union of fire 
with water. This is certainly true, but the expanfile fluid thence 
arifing is probably diffolved in the air. In the fubfequent part 
of the chapter on evaporation, he confiders the various circum 
jiances which influence evaporation and the ftate of vapours in 
different fituations. 

The next fubject of inquiry is hydrology, or the chemical efs 
fect of thefe different vapours. The union of fire with water, in 
the production of vapours, deftroys the peculiar effects of each, 
and it is only on the diffolution of this-union that the moiiten- 
ing power. of water appears; thisis what M. Sauflure calls the 
hygrometrical affinity, Ms de Luc explains particularly ‘the 
different caufes which contribute to thedecompofition. He thea 
examines the nature of an hygrometer, and explains the propére 
ties which it ought to poffefs. The fubftance to be dilated and 
contracied, which he now employs, is whalebone. The extreme 
point of dry nefs is, in his opinion, beft afcertained by plunging 
the inftrument in water 3 in moiftehed receivers he thinks there 
is always a difference, according to thetemperature, and he fhows 
the fource of the error which M. Sauffure fell i — his experi- 
ment, M. de Luc is probably in the right, and for this obvious 
reafon, that M. Sauffure found his inftrumenton high mountains 
and in ap to point fomewhat beyond.the mark abamdliea hus 
midity *, Hot fteam is a very improper medium for this purpofe, 
fince Mr. Watt has obferved, that the wood-work employed in 
thofe machines, in-which fieam is ufed, cracks as if from extreme - 
heat. In fac, in an atmofphere of hot: fteam. there is a ftrong 
attraction for water, and it may turn theinftrument fomewhat to- 
wards drynefs ; but chis is the. cafe with wery dot fteam only; itcan- 
not materialiy affect the experiments with thehygrometer. Extreme 


* Mr. Sauffure has, however, very late! y replied to this and forge other 
of M. de Luc’s ob{ervations. 
K 2 dryne{s 
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drynefs he afcertains with lime, frefh calcined ; indeed the poist 
at this extreme cannot be fixed with greater exactnefs than by Mz 
S$auffure. Ourauthor’s hygrometer is graduated in the fame mans 
ner, and into the’ fame number of parts as M. Sauffare’s.. The 
whalebone he thinks expands regularly and conftantly in an equal 
degree in the fame ftate of moifture; the thinner it is, the moré 
fentible. Our author drew it out to a foot in length, ‘and a line. 
one-twelfth of an-inch in width, fo thin, that it weighed only 
half a grain; it might be drawn ftill thinner, but is, im this 
ftate, fufficiently fenfible. -M. de Luc next examines diffe- 
rent fubftances, as proper for making hygrometers: thofe which 
expand regularly are, in his opinion, wood, reeds, ivory, other 
‘bones, feathers, and whalebone; they muft be cut tranf{verfely, 
and not.in the direction of the fibres; hair contraéts it re» 
gularly, and numerous comparative experiments are fubjoined 
to prove this pofition. He then returns to the theory of eva 
fation,- in order to explain the increafed drynefs on exhaufling 
a receiver, He thinks M. Sauffure’s reafoning infufficient ; 
but, in the progrefs of the argument, has hazarded many re- 
marks, which, if true, are only fo in particular circumftances. 
We think that this appearance is not very fatisfactorily explained 
on his own principles, and we own that we feel a little repug- 
nance to admitting his explanation of fire as a diffolventof water. 
- The firft part concludes with fome remarks on the comparative 
progrefs of hygrometers, in which he owns that M. Sauffure’s in- 
ftruments are preferable. 

The fecond part is very copious and extenfive ; it relates to 
vapours, confidered as a clafs of expanfible fluids. ‘The author 
begins with definitions, as ufual, and fhows that vapours generally 
confift of two ingredients, the yielding and theheavy fluid. The 
yielding or changeable fiuid is light, or heat ; the heavy one is 
water, or any other fubftance capable of affuming an aerial form. 
He then fhows: the differences between vapours and airs, and 
refers the fpontaneous or fudden changes of the former to the 
lefs intimate union of the ingredients. 

Fire firft claims our author’s attention ; he calls it an expan- 
fible fluid, whofe yielding ingredient is light, and whofe more 
folid one’is a {ybitance not yet clearly underftood. He explains 
many of the phenomena of fire, from this principle; but we own 
that we are not yet convinced of the juitnefs of his fyftem, while we 
fee bocies which poffefs the matter of fire as an ingredient decom- 
pofed without theappearance of light ; yet there is much ingenuity 
in the fyftem.which is built on our author’s theory of vapours. 
When the particles of fire.are accumulated as much as poflible, 
and reach their maximum, then he fuppofes the decompofition 
begins, and light, as one of the ingredients, is let loofe. The 
influence of light is, on this account, very extenfive, and it forms 
part of a fyttem which M. de Luc has hinted atin another work, 
that the effets of heating bodies arife from the light, which, 
meeting with the matter of heat, forms new fire, or adds a force 
to 
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to the fire which had already been decompofed.. ‘The great power 
of the folar rays, when collected either by a reflection or re- 
fraction into a focus, feems to arife from the quantity of lights 
the earth too receiving fo much light, which is increafed, or at 
leaft in fome degree prevented from diffipation, by reflection, oc: 
cafions the great heats in the lower ftrata of the atmofphere. Oa 
the fame principles the phenomena of phofphoric, bodies are ex 
plained, and fome curious facts of this kind, ,as well as thofe which 
relate to heating bodies, not commonly known, are elucidated, 

The next fection is on the phenomena of heat, and chiefly of 
thofe which refult from the different capacities of bodies, -Heat 
our author contiders as the effect of uncompounded fre indifferent 
{ubftances, and its degrees to be rhofe of the real expantive force 
of the fire, not, of the quantity of aétual fire accumulated, be- 
caufe different bodies are heated in different degrees, though ex- 
pofed to the fame heat, in equal times. The motions of the par- 
ticles of expanfive fluids, M. de Luc attributes, after M. Sage, 
to an ether fimilarto that fuppofed toexilt by Newton. But we 
have formerly, in our Foreign Literary Intelligence, given @ 
{hort account of that author’s Lucrece Newtonien. ‘The nume- 
rous circuhf{tances and explanations fince added to it, are fhortly 
hinted at by our author, and employed by him to explain the 
different capacities of bodies for receiving heat. The whole is, 
however, too hypothetical, and too doubtful, to induce us te 
enlarge our article with a particular account of it. 4 

The phenomena of heat which accompany combuflion are alfo 
explained in a manner which.wethink doubttul. In gentle heats, 
the pure air is fuppofed to be reduced only to fixed air, by the 
addition of inflammable air; in ftronger heats the two airs aey 
he thinks, deftroyed, and water is formed. Much time is ems 
ployed in explaining the appearances of Argand’s lamps on this 
principle, wih very little fuccefs. The whole depends more 
plainly on the flame being hollow: as a greater furface of flame 
is expofed in that cafe to the air, than in a common lamp.ora 
candle, the,oil is more completely burnt. The tranfparent part 
of the flame is vifible in a common candle at the bottom of-the 
wick; we fee it at this moment, and it arifes only {rom the purer 
parts of the oil and tallow being firft burned. The water which 
was colieéted from the patent lamp arifes from that which was 
contained in the oil. Argand’s lamp is undoubtedly an invens 
tion of much merit, and we wifh that the inventor could hate 
fecured the profits which the patent would have produced in the 
ufual time. Nothing -but an extraordinary zeal in Mr, Are 
gand’s favour could have led M. de Luc for a moment to look fo 
deep for the advantages of the patent lamp. We fufpect too 
that M. de Luc is a follower of M. Lavoifier in more. refpects 
than the compofition of water. He fpeaks with much caution 
about phlogitton, as a diftiné principle *. He proceeds to. the 
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* When a late journalift {peaks with regret of the lofs of M. Morveau, 
to the fyftem of phlogifton, we fufpe@& that he means his change of opi- 
mion rather than his death. We fhould be forry for either event. 
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phenomena of hear, fo far as they regard liquefaétion, and cons 


 fiders liquidity to arife from the union of fire with bodies, which 


leffens the intimate usion and attraction of the particles of whith 
they confift. Heoppofes, at fome length, the hypothefis, tliat a 
chang® in the capaciry of bodies for retaining heat is the general 
caufe of the-phenomena of the augmentation and diminution. of 
heat, which occur independent of any direct communication or 
tivation of this principle. The languaye of Igtent heat, when 
applied to that heat which produces fluidity, he objeéts to, fince 
heat cannot be latent where its expanfile power is con{pictious. 
If Muidity is the confequence of fire added to any fubltance, it 
may be very properly atked, from whence arifes the fluidity of 
ice, when fea-falt is joined with it ?° This queftion our authog 
‘anfwers particularly, and feems to confider the neceflury propors 
tion of fire to be contaitied in the falt; and that, by this means, 
a diminttion of heat appears to take place: but there are fome 
phenomena of this kind which are not yet well afcertained in all 
theit circuniftinces, becaufé where nany bodies are concerned, 
Whofe affinities to fire are tot well uiderftood, this ¢lement may 
be furnifhed by their decompofition, without affectiag the ther- 
mhometef. 
© ‘The laft fe€tion of this chapter is on thofe phenomena of heat 
which ‘procted fromthe decompofi:ion of the grofler atmofpheric 
fitiids, which, as pofiefing fluidity in a greater depree than water, 
muft, according to M. de Luc’s fyftem, contain a greatér propor- 


‘tion of fire. In this fectiou he explains himielf more particular- 


#y, and endeavours to thew that greater of lefs degtees of hext 
proceed from the decompofition and production of thefe fluids, 
rather than any difference inthe capicities of bodies for retaining 


heat, This pofition is afcettained, in M. de Luc’s opinion, by 


an ingenious experiment Of Mr. Watt, from which he learns the 
quantity of heat required to form vapours, by the heat which they 
@epofit in’ confequeuce of their decompofition. Our author then 
ébferves, that more heat is contained im pure and inflammable 
dirs, fince the water formed by the electrical fpark paffing through 
them, is at firit in a ftate of vapour, befides the fire which is de- 
eompofed byxhe light, afd is confpicuous during the experi+ 
vhent. ‘The difference in fpecific gravity arnfes from the fire 


being clogged with diffcrent fubftances ; 2nd the chemical differ- 


ences in airs urife, our author'thinks, from the diflerent affinities 
which their component parts have to the fire. The fection is cons 
eluded with fome remarks which are defigned to obviate objecs 
tions, and fome reaions why fire is not nore often confpicuous in 
our diffrént decompofitions. “To our author’s fyftem we fhalt 
add no obfefvations. thotgh we muft own that his experiments _ 
are not decifive, in Our opinion, to fhow that no Variationscan 
follow from the diffefent capaeities of bodies for heat, indepen-| 
@eat of their attiadion for fire as.a component part ; nor is iti 
any refpect char that fire is the very univerfal diflolvent which M. 


| ge Luc'fu ppoes— The next chapt: r, on the eleétrical fluid, how . 
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ever, contributes to elucidate the fubje&t; but this: we mutt referve 
for another article: and though our articles may be fomewhat 
éifproportionate, the difadvantage from this caufe will be much 
lefs than that which would arife from flopping in the middie of a 
fubjec. ; 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from p. 674) 


E have often bad occafion to regret that our work in- 
\ -creaféd under our hands; and, in very féw inftances, 
have we formed. a plan fora continued account, without its being 
broken and interrupted by the acceffion of new information. M. 
Reynier and M. Des Fontaines have added to our information 
on the generation of plants, and on the irritability of the fexual 
organs; but their memoirs we muft mention at fone future time, 
for, if we continue on one fubjedt till ic is exhaufted, we fear that 
we fhall never be able té proceed to.any other. -Matesials will 
accumulate falter than we can write. 

As we proceed, however; from infects, in our hiftorical detaid, 
to more perfect animals, it may not be improper. to mention au 
obfervation of M. Reynier : he has lately told us, that the aranea 
fafciata of M. Poiret is found at Laufanne, But the count 
Razoumowtki, who has examined the {pider of Switzerland, and 
compared it with the defcriptions of Fabricius, and the abbé. 
Poiret, thinks that they fhould be referred to different families, 
as the eyes are arranged in different orders, The, Lavfanne fpi- 
der, therefore, he confiders as a new one, and deferibes it in the 
following manner: ¢aranea pulcra media, maxillofa, corpore 
ovato oblongo, thorace villofo pilis albis, abdomime pedibulque 
nigtis, fafciis flavis pulcherimus ornatis.’ 

The next fubjeét of natural hiftory, which has lately excited 
the attention of philofophers, is the ftructure.and economy of 
fih. M. Bruffonet’s memoir on the refpiration of fifth is, in 
many réfpects, a valuable one, He defcribes the organs of re- 
fpiration in the two great claffes, the cartilaginous and the {pinous 
kind: in the firft, the gills are fupported by a cartilaginous arch ; 
in the others, by little incurvated {pines - He examines the re- 
lation of the heart to the Jungs, its corfefponding fize in each 
clafs, with a variety of particulars, which’ our limite will not 
permit us to enumerate.—We need fearcely mention, that the 
heart of a fifth has one auricle and ventricle only ; that the great 
artery is immediately loft onthe gills, whofe bravches are again 
collected anc difperfed: over. the whole body ; bat she arteries 
which arife from the gills have no pulfation. ‘The gills differ in 
their ftructure ; in thofe fifth which remain long in the fame water 
the gills are fupported on fhort bony arcs; thé cavity is large, 
and they are provided with means to retain the water fome time. 
Qihers, which inhabit feas, and fwim with rapidity, have an 
F | K4 additional 
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additional. organ, like'another lobe of the lungs inthe human 
body. It is distin from the gills,.and fituated in their cavity, 
towards the,bafe of the opercula, and behind the elevation which 
the orbits-ferm,.; ‘The canal,-by which the air is tranfmisted to 
the lungs, differs alfo in different kinds of fifl :—in the lamprev, 
for inftance, its form is very fingular and fufficiently known. In 
‘fifh too, the air contained in the water is received and -returned 
by diffeftén¢ apertures: ivis cowfined by the opercle which: is firm- 
ly fixed to the body of the fith, and forms one fidé of its thorax. 
When, therefore, the mouth is opened to take in water, by cor- 
refponding motions the opercle is opened:to jet out she waterrfor- 
amerly ‘contained: in the cavity.;:‘andiwhen the mouth 1s-fhut, the 
opercle is alfo clofed. This operation may ibe catily {feen, in the 
gold fithikept'in aglafs valevs io. eo) 0 es oe Sees ' 

The effect: produced on the water, by its trabfition through 
the’lungs, is unknown :» we. have reafon to think,) not.only ‘as in 
men, that the philogiftic principle is feparated from, the blood, 
but it may be-fufpeéted, that air is actually abforbed, andagain 
feereted:in the air-bladder..' Thiscpart of cheiniftry.is probably 
on the eve of being elucidated, fince we have: lately: attained 
much of the previous neceffary information. « Fifh, canner fadiain 
a very.coniiderable augmentation of; heat, in. the; furrounding 
element,’ without injury. . Various. ftories are, “however, re- 
lated by M.‘Bruffonet, of the: great :heats of mineral, fprings 
which have fupported fifth. Some, of thefe: we have, had -occa- 
fion to ‘mention; and though more are now accumulated, we 
muft fill confefs that we remaim incredulous. Our avihor’s own 
experiments{eem: to thow, that fith'cannot eafily fupport, a-heat 
beyond 25° of Reaumur, or atmoft, more than 232 (from: about 
88° to 99° of Fahrenheit) *.\. There is not, however, any. great 
difference between.this, heat and the temperature which men can 
fupport, if we confider thatowater .communicates heat much 
more quickly and perfectly than air. » Man ‘probably could not 
fuftaim thesheat oftaco degrees: in water, for many, hours, toge- 
ther; and this:does not depend on the relaxing quality of water 


‘as fueh, for vapouris more powerful in this ref{pect, yet-greater 


heats arefupporedin an atmofphere of hot vapour,with impunity. 
. “Tadépendentiof heat, fith are injured by continuing long in the 
faine'water: the caufe of :this we have juft hinted at, and we 
sepeat it, ‘im order to obferve, that the only effort to difcover the 
change in the! water, which our:author has made, is to add fyrup 


‘of violets to:it, which becomes greenith, after, fome time, and 


fhows that a little alkalefcence 1s imparted to the water... In 
Jime-water; the fifh difcharge a fanious matter, and feem after it 
to recover a little ;, but they foon die, It is probabie,. therefore, 





_» * There igalways an ancertainty in teducing the degrees of Reaumur to 
thofe-of Fahrenhcit... Dr, Martine firft pointed it out, and M. de Luc has 
tepeated the obfervation. - The uncertainty arifes from that of the ftrength 
of the fpirit ufed. The thermometers now’ moftly ufed are mercurial 
ones, aud-we do not therefore employ the correction, : 
‘ , that 
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that lime.water is unfit to combine, with the matter which it is 
neceflary.the fith fhould difcharge from its lungs,, Water im- 
_pregnated with fixed air. was {oon fatal to its inhabitant, and the 
mouth ard opercles were wide open: the aerial acid feemed not 
to be of itfelf. injurious or .difagreeable, but only to haye fatu- 
yated the water with one of the ingredients which the fifth wanted 
to. difcharge ; for, when the animal was killed by lemon juice, 
or the acid of arfenic, the mouth and the opercle of the gills 
were firmly fhut. ios ! 

M. Bruffonet, in another memoir, has given fome obfervations 
on the {cales of thofe fith which have been fuppofed to be with- 
out a covering of this kind.—-He begins with remarking the 
neral differences of; the {cales, according as the fifh_are. defigned 
for the deeper waters 5: or to encounter the fhock of corals, ma- 
drepores, and rocks, in places nearer the fhore. e goes on to 
explain their arrangement and difpofition, according to their dif- 
ferent manners:—in fome, for inftance, they are almoft,covered 
with the fkin, and ferve only to give this covering a firmnefs and 
a polifh, while in others, they. are bucklers of defence from the 
attacks of any,enemy. . Our author, however, foon proceeds to 
defcribe parucularly thofe fifh which appear to have no {cales, 

The firft fpecies mentioned, is the cepola tenia of Linneus. 
M. Gouan tells us, that it has no fcales; but M, Bruffonet dif- 
covered them under a fine delicate membrane, . They are ar- 
ranged in oblique. lines, crofling each other like chequers; and 
when they drop off, they leave a mark almoft fquare. Thea 
pearance of thefe feales in a microfcope is alfo defcribed, The 
animal fwims with great agility, A fimilar form in the arrange- 
ment of the fcales, was dilcovered in two fith which belong to the 
genus, ftyled by Gronovius, maftacembalus: one of thefe was 
brought by fir Jofeph Banks from the South Seas. _The remora 
was long fuppofed to be without fcales ; but their exiftence has 
been already demontftrated. 

The fcales of the fand-eel muft be of a peculiar conftruétion, 
becaufe its manner of life is uncommon. They are fo fmall, 
that they have efcaped the obfervation of many _ichthyologifts. 
‘They are arranged like thofe of the cepola tenia; but the ob- 
lique lines are diftinét from each other. Every part of the head 
and. body of the common. eel is covered with a fkin of a clofe 
texture, and a white colour, with innumerable blackifh points, 
which, through a microfcope, reprefent fpots. ‘The fkin is ca- 
vered with avery fine blackifh epide:mis ; and, between. thefe 
two coverings, are found little oblong or round follic'es, formed 
by the union of both fkins, which pour out a fluid through. in- 
numerable apertures. In each of thefe follicles a f{cale is found : 
the convexity is on the outfide, and the concave furface is con- 
nected to the body of the fifth by many different veflels. This 
difcovery, which is not, indeed, perfectly new, may prove un- 
fortunate to this fpecies'; for the Jews do ‘not eat of it, becatfe 
they are forbidden to eat fi without fcales, It is too raed 
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them to be injured by Numa’s law, which Pliny tells us dhrefted 
‘no fach fith ep be employed in:faerifice. The organs of genera: 
tién of the eet allo, have not been properly deferibed, excepe 
by Valifsieri, - 3 . 
" "Many Kinds of muranas, which belong to the fame genus, and 
gre found in the Indian feas, have feales like the cel :-—the lupus 
tiring’ *, exprefsly defctibed by Willughby, and Grono- 
‘wiws, as without. ftales, has larger ones than the eel, concéaled 
in the fame way. Some fpegies of the genus of blennius, the 
‘viviparus, for inftance, has fimilar feales, though fmaller. A 
fpecies ‘of labrus, the donzetla of the lalians, and the labrus 
lis of Liniizus, has fcales of the fame: kind ; but they have 
‘been already defcribed by our author, in the Philofophical Tranf- 
‘adtions for the year 1781, In all thefe fith, the feales are con- 
cealed under the fkin ; they are diftant from each other; ahd the 
animals are deprived of the ventral fin, or at leaft thefe parts aré 
fo finall as to ‘be feareely perce tible, and of little fervice in fup- 
porting it. ‘The body is lengthened in thefe fpecies, that by its 
undulating motion che fifth may be fuftained. They feldom go 
‘far frony the fhore; and are capable of living in vafes. The 
aperture of the gills is fmall, and the fkin, which covers the 
‘whole head, becomes tranfparent over the eyes, : 
"Phere aré ewo other fpecies which have the f{cales aloft cons 
ctaled. The one is afcomber, defcribed by Brown, in his Na- 
tural Hiftory of Jamaica:—its body is thin, of a filver hue, and 
finely polithed ; its fkin refembles feather ; its body is marked 
by lines raifed above the fkin, diretted from the head to the tail, 
which touch at the fides, Thefe lines are formed by ftrait, elon- 
pares po'nted feales, fixed on the fkin, and covered by a fearf- 
in of a filver hue. They ave about one-third of an inch long, 
‘attached to the fkin by 4 veffel, which is united to its fmalleft ex- 
tremiry, and neareft the head. Thefe feales cannot eafily be 
feparatéd, and they give the fkin its firm texture, The other 
b atg is deferibed by Margrave, under the title of guebame It 
orins 4 new genus, nearly allfed to the fedmber, ‘There'ts a 
fpeciés of it in fir Jofeph Banks’s collection: its feales are near 
three-fourths of an inch dong, flattened, and almoft-wholly co. 
wered by the fearf-tkin. ‘Margrave defcribes it as without feales : 
both focciis fwim with uncommon velocity, Thefe elongated 
fealés are fomewhat analogous to thole whith cover the body of 
- the fea-dog. be : 
Different fpecies of the tetraodon have fine feales liké pins, 
railed above the body, which are neceffary to animals whofe bo-. 
dies are often fwelled, and again reduced, at pleafure, to their 
former fize. Sonte have hard united fcales, others foft and 
flexible ones. ‘Their growth, and the manger of their increafe, 
is to be the fubjeét of future memoirs. 


—s —" -s 





* ‘This is not the cetacosus animal which we call the fea-wolf, but a 
fmaller fith, fimiiar to the blennius; we have not been able, after fome 
pains, to ufcertain its genus with précifion, unlefs it be the agathicas lupus 
Litnzi. . | 
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If we contider thé more perfect animals, our attention myft be 
foon attracted by a very learned differtation on the animal which 
Homer and Ariitotle have called @i, The author is M. Mit- 
Jin de Grandmaifon ; and, afier a difplay of very extenfive eru-. 
dition, he agrees with Buffon, im thinking it the jackal. Meif, 
Pallas and Guldenftaedt confider the jackal as the wild-dog, 
and the origin of the common dog: more lately, ahhh. Han- 
ser, in an effay, which wil} be foon publifhed, endeavours to 
prove, that the jackal, the wolf, and the dor, are varieties of 
the fame fpecies. Indeed, though M. Buffon’s experiment was 
unfucceisful, the finilariry of manners have always affuciated the . 
two laft atiimals; and, from their union, froitful individuals have 
been produced. In fact, while the ancient thos is fuppofed to b¢ 
the jackal, the animal defcribed by Oppian and others, who are 
fufpected to have been in an error, fromthe very flight account 
ot the earlier authors, is more probably the {potted hyaha. Mr. 
Pennant thinks that the thos of the Grecks is the animal ftyled 
by Appian the yellow-wolf. rs ig 

Another Effay, in the department of zoology, which we muff 
mention, is on the jerboa, by M. Sonnini de-Manoncourt. We 
fhall not follow this author in his outrageous and nocandid 
attack on Haffelquift and Linnzus, by whom it has been ‘ftyled 
nvais jaculus, nor contend with him when he denies that it fs éf the 
rat kind. It has undoubtedly fome refemblance to the ‘rabbit ; 
but while the definition of the mus Linnzi remains as it is in the 
fyitem of nature; while it is ailowable to group fimilar ‘indivi- 
duals under one generic title, our auttor’s remarks are of no 
great confequence. M,. Sonnini is more reprehenfible, when 
be makes this animal, who leaps only with great activity, a cOn» 
necting link between quadrupeds and birds. His objet is to 
prove that the jerboa is the alagraga of Tartary, defcribed b 
Gmelin, in the new Peterfburgh Tranfactions. We have'not this 
work at hand, but in the firft volume of the Decouvertes, faites 
par divers favants Voyageurs, compiled from Gmelin’s papers, we 
find an accurate defcription, and a good figure of the animal, 
under the Linnzan title of mus jaculus, M. Sonnini’s defcrip« 
tion is, however, fomewhat fuller ; but if Linnzus was fo repre- 
henfible, it is a little remarkal le that Gmelin, who was an 
autopta as well asour author, fhould not have pointed it out. 

Tf it were advifable to feparate the genera, there are andoubt~ 
edly many. ari nals with which the mus jaculus might be pro- 
perly arranged. Yet, to difturb the prefent order, would not be 
very convenient; if, for inftance, it was referred to the lepus, 
which it more correétly refembles, the peculiarity of the hinder 
feet would be loft: if to the genus cavia, which Pallas, after the 
example of Klein, wifhes to form, the affociation would be ftill 
more unnatural; and, if it be arranged with animals which 
fpring from the force and the elafticity of their hinder legs, it 
would approach too near the cat and tyger. If genera are, there- 
fore, at all ufeful, it appears better ta leave the mus jaculus in 
its prefent place. - | is ‘Fhe 
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. ¢ The animal isnot eafily confined, as it gnaws the wood ofits. 
¢; it loves warmth, and is very tame, but its quiet is infipid 
safenfibality, without intereft and without attachment. | 
_. Inthis. detail..of natural hiftory, we may now defcend to the 
firvQure, and conftitution of the globe, in ‘different fituations:: 
but, on this fubject we cannot afford much novelty, from the 
inquiries of our neighbours. Somewhat has, however, occurred 
on the Natura! Hiltory of the Iflands of Goree and St. Domingo, 
which may. deferve our notice. —The information relating to the 
former. ifland, is from M. de Preflar to M. Faujas de St. Fond. 
This ifland, he obferves,: confifts of a craggy rock, with a little 
tongue of good land: the rock, we apprehend, is.on the fide 
next to the Atlantic; for the fea wafhes it with much fury, and 
has difcovered different columns of bafaltes, chiefly pentagonal, 
raifed vertically on each other, except towards the lower part of 
the pic, where the columns feem to have been broken, and to be 
tnelined at different angles. "The bafaltes are black, of a fine 
texture, and fo hard, as to ftrike fire with flint. In fhort, there 
is no doubt of its being produced by a volcano. The mountain 
is. covered by a volcanic earth, which proves to be a good puoz- 
zolane,.and capable of cementing, even with bad lime, into a 
very hard rerrafs. The neighbouring iflands of Magdelaine, at 
a league and a half diftance,’ are alfo volcanic ; andthe fea hav- 
ing made numerous indentations, fhow: that bafaltic columns oc- 
cur ata great depth, and of courfe do not depend on the lava 
being cooled by the water. Many trees, in thele iflands; are 60 
(French). feet in.circumference. - Their ele&trical machine, of 
which the plate was 24 inches in diameter, gave pretty good 
fyarks ; fo that it may be excited in the torrid zone. ‘he thermo- 
meter is fearcely, at any time, under 12° of Reaumur (59 of 
Fahrenheit); on the 1 §th of January, it was at 16° (68°), fome- 
times it_has been at 24” (86°); and in the fun, even at 40° (122°). 
There is feldom any rain but in the rainy feafon ; and then, in 
the fpace of three or four months, from thirty-tix to torty inches 
of rain fall, which is fcarcely more than falls in the whole year 

in thofe parts of England where rain is moft common. 
_ ‘The natural hiltory of St.. Domingo, by M. le Genton, is much 
more particular, and it is. very intereiting, fince, from an exami- 
nation of the currents to and from the Gulf of Mexico, it is 
fufficiently evident that the whole gulf was once dry land, while 
moft of the Leeward Iflands appear to have been raifed by vol- 
canos, and exhibit proofs of the deltrudtive force of the cur- 
rents, and of the productive power of internal agents, which 
have been looked on as equally pernicious. The French part 
of the ifland js the object of this author’s attention ; it is,.on the 
northern fide, oppofed indeed to the Atlantic, but in the eddy 
of the curreyt which paffes through the Bahama Channel, and 
dyaws the water away with jt: from this caufe the fhalluws and 
Jow iflands beiween it and the American fhores,feem to be pro- 
duced. The mountains in the neighbourhoad af Cape Francois 
é rule 
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rife fuddenly to fharp points, and are’calcareous, fupported by 
rocks of grit and granite, pretty certain figns-of a tormer con. 
nection ‘with the continent. The granites form an extended: 
chain, which reaches to the Spanifh fide of the ifland, and differ’ 
only in the proportion of their conftituent parts, except that they 
feem to contain a little calcareous earth intheir fubftance. » This’ 
fact is fomewhat extraordinary, but it is not afcertained: with 
much precifion. The calcareous ftrata*aré parallel, and contaia 
porphyry, flints, and different marine exuvie. The mountains’ 
are rich in minerals and metals. Towards the extremity ofthe 
black mountain, in an aluminous ftratum, ‘is found fome fofiite: 
wood in the ftate of coal; on one fide of the itland is a pretty 
confiderable’ mafs of the loadftene. Though no volcano appeats 
im this ifland, it is not improbable, from thefe faéts, that’ the 
mountains have beeo raifed by fome active power in the bowels 
of theearth. We-cannot quit the fubject of mountains without 
mentioning that M.de Luc has replied to’ fome parts of M.Sau 
fure’s relation of his journey to Mount Blanc, in which the ob- 
fervations of the former, are combated, ‘The replies ate not 
always fatisfa€tory, though in fome inftances they are fo. da 
our review of M. de Luc’s work we have mentioned fome points 
on which thefe two philofophers differ; in- fact we preterred 
giving an abridged account of the facts of M. Sauffure’s journey, © 
becaufe we were aware that fome controverfy would probably 
arife from it. ' 





Caroli a Linneé Amanitates Academica, Vol. Vill. & IX. Edidié 
J. Chriftian Daniel Schrekerus, 8v0, Erlarge, 1785. 


W E mutt acquit ourfelves of a former promife, by thortly 

mentioning the objcét of the editor in thefe two addi- 
tional volumes, and giving a concife.account of their contents, 
The collection, publifhed under the title of Amznitates Acade-. 
mice, have attracted the attention of the naturalift and the phy- 
figian fo much, that in no library of importance they are want- 
ing; and though many editions have been publifhed, copies are 
now fcarce and extravagantly dear. There is more than one 
Dutch and German edition, befides that of Stockholm; and 
Dr. Pultney, an able and adequate judge of thefe fubjects, has 
even thought it of importance to give an abftract of each’ 
effay. 

The firft wolume was not collected by Linnzus, but by Cam- 
per, and dedicated to Mr. Peter:Collinfon, It was publithed in, 
1749 at Leyden, and Camper undoubtedly intended to continue, 
the collection, as, in thé title-page ‘ volumen primum’ is added; 
but the dedication, which is very particular, only mentions the ef- 
favs of that volume: befides, of the fecond volume, the fecon 
edition is printed in the title, with a note, that the firft edition 
appeared at Stockholm in 1751. The Stockholm edition of the 
firft volume appeared very foon after the Leyden one, and is dated 
in the fame year. If any difpme arofe on this fubject, it was 
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bys, C. @Linnd Amenitatea Academica, Vol. V1. 1%: 
faon compromifed, es the volumes were aftetwards publithed at 
Leyden, or at leat the latter Leyden copies bear the fame date 
with the, Stockholm ones. We have explained this part of the 
fubjeat, becaufe Dr. Pulteney left it uncertain, 

Thefe Diflertations are the thefes publifhed by the ftudents 
when they take their degrees; and, in foreign univerfities, are 
ufually the works of fome of the profeffors, or at leaft the pra- 
feflors contribute the materials, To complete the fet, however, 
fome Differtations were deficient ; but they were thofe in which 
Linnzus had only aflifted the candidate, The early death of 
his fon preveated hun from rendering the Amenitates perfect, 
as-he had intended; and Schreber has now colleéted what re- 
mained. The Diflertations are 36 in number, and divided into 
two: volumes :--the firfl contains thofe to which Linnzus contri- 
buted.a large fhare, and they form the eighth volume; while 
the others are thofe in which he had little or no concern, though 
a were publifhed at Upial during the period in which he pre- 
fide * 8 

The Differtations in the eighth volume are diftinguifhed by 
the following titles;—Colonia Plantarum; Medicus fui ipfius ; 
Morbi Nautarum Indic ; Flora akeroenfis; Erica; Dulcamara; 
Pandora et Flora Rybyenfiss Fundamenta Teftaceologiz ; 
Refpiratio Diztetiea; Fraga Vefca; Obfervationes in Materiam 
Medicam ; Planta Cimicifuga; Efca Avium Dometticarum ; 
Marum ; Viola Ipecacuanha; Plante Surinamenfes; Ledum 
- Palufire; Opium; Bige Infectorum ; Planta Aphytcia, et Hy- 
pericum. 

In this colleftion we find much to commend, and fomewhat 
to blame. As many of the Differtations were written long ago, 
new improvements haye occurred which ought to have been 

inted.out, left, under the authority of Linnzus, miftakes be 
widely diffeminated. In the Differtation on the plants of Suris 
nam, the names are compared with the genera of the younger 
Linnzus, in his Supplement; and thofe plants, whofe parts of 
frutification were not fufficiendy perfe@ to allow of theix being 
admitted into the Supplement, are properly noticed. Yet the 
ipecacuanha 33 ftill fuppofed to be a aint of viola, though it 
is correétly deferibed in she fame work, and referred to another 
genus. The plant defcribed by, Vandelius, which led Linnzus 
into his miflake, “is pretty clearly, from the figure of its root, a 
very different fpecies. He had ftyled it Pomballia; and we fear 
the. marquis de Pombal has, by this means, loft the opportunity 
of having bis memory preferved among the botanifts. Among 
the ftatefinen he was never entitled to much diftinétion. We 
could have withed alfo, for the reputation of Linnzus, that fomeé 
of thefe. Differtations had been omitted, It is not ‘for his credit to 
revive the theory of the exanthemata viva, nor to propagate 
the ftory of his,being cured of a fit of the gout by eating ftraw- 
berries. Moft phyficians know, that the paroxy{m of a diferdes 
is firft perceived to yield by fome degree of appetite rerarEery, 
an 











Cy. 6 Limit Amanitatts Acddemica, Mal. VU 8 IX, wg- 
vand the food required is,.as various as.are the fancies of patients, 

We cannot give.a long account of thefe volumes; yee a | 
fhort explapation.of the fubjetts may Hoy be improper, as the 
titles are fometimes quaint aod unintelligible, The. Colonia 
Plantarum relate to the emigration of many plants from. their 
native {oil to other countries, where icy. at laft appear ameng 
the indigenous vegetables; the origin of many of thefe.is dif- 
tindtly traced, as wellas the means.of their conveyance, . I¢.isy 
however, furprifing, that the country where wheat was. indiges 
nous has fot yet been difcovered. Sicily has-the faireft claim. 

The fecond is a pathological difquifiion on the fix non-naturalsy 
and the effects of inattention to the due degree in which they are, 
neceflary. Thé fubject of the third is.evident; it affords nothing 
new, except that the author attributes intermitrents at fea to 
ftiaking water, and cures the tenia by a folution of lithanthran 
in fpirit of wine. Akero is an ifland fituated in a lake in Gyo 
dermania; its florais not very remarkable, 

The Differtation on the Erica, contains Linnzeus’s: arrange 
ment of the fpecies; little is added to its ufes, and thefe are 
not important, The difeafes on which the dulcamara is faid te 
be, ufeful, are numerous ; while more modern practitioners find 
it inefficacious. It is certainly not fo powerful a diuretic ag 
has been fuppofed. 3 | 

The fevenih Differtation contains a lift of the flowers and the. 
jafests which they fupport, that occurred in a farm of Beck's, 
called Ryby. Pandora is.a collective 1erm applied to infects, as 
Flora is to plants, aad Fauna to animals. The Fundamenta 
Teftaceologize is a very accurate and ufeful work. The advan 
tage of free air, and the dangers which arife from clofe places 
and contaminated air, are well underftood. Our authaor’s Dif- 
fertation is chiefly valuable for the facts relating to the falubrity 
of different countries. The Effay on the ftrawherry we h 
already noticed; it is not only to.cure gout, but to diffolve the 
calculus, 

The obfervations on the Materia Medica contain ap account 
of the effets of fome remedies little known in this country. 
They point out alfo, with fome probability, the genera and 
fpecies of others, whofe origin is not very certain. The effedts 
are rather thofe of tradition and report than of reafon and ex- 
perience. The Ciinicifuga (Syft. Nat. 1282) is a very footid 
plant of the clafs, multifiliqua, where ic flands near the Delpbi- 
nium, Aquilegia Heleborus and Actea. Except for drawing 
away the infects, from which its name is taken, we do not know 
that it has been ufed. Gmelin indeed mentions, thut in Siberia 
the natives employ it as an evacusent in dropfy ; is effects arg 
violently emetic and draftic. The food of domeiticated birds is 
particularly pointed out in a feries of experiments, refembling 
thofe which were made on the food of cattle, in a fermer volume 
of the Amznitates, and which are tranflared and augmented by 
Mr. Stillingficere The Eflay on the Marwn (Teucrium —T%: 

in.) 
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Lin.) is a pretty complete account of the botanical and medica¥ 
hiftory of the plant; it is 4 warm odorous bitter, but nothing 
$s added ‘concernipg it to the relations of other authors. The 
Différtation 6n the Ipecacuanha we have already mentioned. 
“The enumeration of the Surinam plants’ is fomewhat antici- 
pated by the Supplement of the younger Linnzus ; but it ‘is 
very complete, and rendered more valuable by a coftftant re- 
ference to that work. Of the Guftavia Augufta, avery beauti- 
ful flower of a ndble tree, a good plate is annexed; arid we may 
now obferve, that the plates of thefe two additional volumes, 
which are pretty numerous, are much better executed than thole 
of the former Volumes. | 
The Ledum Paluftre is a warm foetid plant; its coeconomical 
ufes are numerous ; its medical ones are chiefly for external di- 
feafes: and it is in this Effay that Linneus feems eager to re- 
eamhmend it internally, in thofe complaints which are fuppofed 
to proceed from infects, particularly in dyfenterys We meet 
with the fame hypéthefis in the Effay on Opium, but no new 
information is added relative to its effects or its ufe. Bigz In- 
fectorum means only a pair of infects: two new ones are defcribed 
which were found in the colleétion of Dr. Fothergill; the firft 
is termed the Diopfis Ichneumonia, the other Paupus Micro. 
‘cephalus, the one is dipterous, the other coleopterous. The 
_Aphyteid is a parafite plant, found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
by ‘Tl hunberg ; it is withour leaves, and defcribed, as the editor 
Soould Wave told us, in the Supplémentum Plantarum p. p. 48 
and 301. There is only one {pecies, the A. Hydnora. The 
Hypericum, with its different fpecies, is defcribed; but the beft 
pare of it fs that in which we are informed it will cure the 
phthifis: a handful is to be boiled in two quarts of Spanifh 
wine till half is confumed, and a dofe is to be taken morning 
and afternoon. © se 
_» Of the Differtations in the fecond volume we fhall only tran- 
fcribe the titles, becaufe Linnzus contributed little, if any thing, 
to them, and becaufe they are not of fufficient importance on 
their own account to induc us to enlarge on them. Heemorr- 
hagie uteri fub ftatu Graviditatis; Methodus invetlizandi vires 
Medicamentorum chemica ; Confeétaria Eleétrico-medica; Pul- 
fus Intermittens; Cortex Peruvianus; Ambrofiaca; Hamopty- 
fis ; Vena reforbentes; Febrium Intermittentium curatio varia; 
Hemorrhagie ex Plethora; Suture vulnerum; Medicamenta 
purgantia; Perfpiratio infenfibilis ; Canones Medici ; & Scorbutus. 
Yet, before we entirely leave this volume, we muft except 
the Differtation on the various remedies of intermittents from 
the general ceyfu're. It isan extenfive and laborious compilation ; 
and, in the greater number of the Effays in the laft volume, if 
we do not find the extent of original information, and the curi- 
ows remarks which diftinguifhed thofe whofe materials were fur- 
nifhed by Linnzus, yet thefe defeéts are compenfated by a dc- 
gree of medical erudition, which is honourable to the young 
' . Gandidate, 
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candidate, and may be of fervice to the reader. If it be ob- 
ferved that in this volume we find Linneus had given up the 
theory of intermittent fevers, publifhed in the firft volume of the 
Amenitates, we muft reply, that the fame information may be 
found in the fitth and fixth, in the Differtations on the Febris Up- 
falienfis, and the Quaffia. His new opinion is not indeed better 
founded ;_and the abforption of an acid from the air will prove 
a fyftem equally untenable with the accumulation of argillaceous 
earth-through the medium of water. 

A very ufeful Chronological Index of all the Differtations 
publithed during the period when Linnzus prefided at Upfal, 
and contained in thefe nine volumes, is fubjoined. 





-_— 
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Drv twtr ¥. 


Toso Sermons. By F. Lettice, B.D. 4to. 15. 6d. Cadell. 


R. Lettice has engaged with two powerful antagonifts, the 

idolater of the Graces, and the author of the Tafk; bur 

his native force of mind would have enabled him to contend 

with fuccefs, if the ftrengch of the ground had not given him 
eculiar ddvantages. 

The firft fermon is on the kind of manners moft fuitable to 
the clerical charaéter, and an enquiry how far minitters of the 
Gofpel may ufe this world without abufing it. In this exami- 
nation he makes a forcible and pertinent diftinétion between 
the knowlege of man and the knowlege of the ways of men; 
between an acquaintance with the human mind, and the conduct 
of the world, m molt inftances the worlt part of the world. 
He contratts, with great fkill, the good-humoured complaifance 
dictated by benevolence, and guided by morality, with the 
artificial and corrupt manners, che tinfel of politenefs, recom- 
mended by lord Chefterfield. 

In the fecond fermon, he defends the conduct of education 
in our univertfities again{t the gloomy and too unqualified fatire 
of Mr. Cooper. Yet, different minds looking at the fame ob- 
jet will fele€&t parts cf it fuited to their various difpofitions : 
each may be correét, becaufe each defcribes what he faw; and 
each may mifreprefent, becaule he only defcrrbes in part. Mr. 
Lettice 1s, however, an able advocate; and we are happy to 
reflec&t that fuch a pleafing view of the fubject has the fanction 
of an eye-witnefs. 


A Sermon. By Edward Parry. 8vo. 15. Lowndes. 


This Sermon, founded on the parable of the good Samari- 
tan, is publifhed for the benefit of the Chefter infirmary, It 
is an elegant and judicious difcourfe; but we were forry to 
perceive our author ftepping out of his way, with fome zealous 
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commentators ; tq fee him look on the good Samaritan as our 
Saviour, and explain his labour of benevolence and humanity, 
by the redemption of mankind, This interpretation, however, 
does not detain the preacher long from his principal object. 


A Sermon preached on the 22d of Auguft, 1787, at the Crdination, 
of the Rev. Fohu Love, Minifter of the Gofpel at Crifpin Street, 
Spitalfields, by the Rev. Thomas Rutledge. To which is added the 
Charge, by the Rev. William Smith, A.M. 8vo. 15s. Elliot. 
The exercifes, at an ordination, are often tafks undertaken 

unwillingly, and executed haftily: at leaft we know no other 

reafon for the imperfect ftate in which we-have often found 
them. Mr. Rutledge and Mp. Smith feém to have been drawn 
into public againft their inclination ; but their works will bring 
no difgrace on their charaéters. If we cannot praife their- 
compofitions, as highly polifhed, and peculiarly elegant, we 


can, with truth fay, that they are clear, religious, and prac- 
tical, : 


PP Ovbsk ® Y. 


Mout Blanc: an irregular Lyric Poem. By the Rev. T. S. 
Whalley. 4to. 35s. Baldwin. 


This Pindaric compofition is not deftitute of poetic fire ; 
but the light is neither fteady nor clear. It is fometimes 
veiled in fmoke, fometimes faddenly blazes like a mefeor, and 
renders us more fenfible of the ob{fcurity which furrounds it. 
Many images in it are well chofen ; but we meet with few paf- 
fages of any length that are unexceptionable. The following 
is no unfavourable extract. The third line alludes to the fum- 
mit of Mont Blanc ; which, as we have obferved in plain profe 
already, is broken into three diftingét heads: and the immenfe 
quantity of fnow which covers it is fupported by rocks of gra- 
nite, which, when the moon fhines clear, form the beautiful 
reprefentation depictured towards the conclufion. | 


‘When night affumes her awful réign, 
And folemn fhades obfcure the plain, 
How graceful then thy domes arife, 
Imperial mountain! to the kkies, 
And their eternal vigils keep 
Over the filent realms of fleep! 
All hufh’d about thy throne fublime, 
Save the foft-treading foot of Time, 
Beneath whofe endlefs preffure, fall 
The nobleft cities’ tow’ry pride, 
The hills, the mountains, rocks, and all 
‘That art or nature e’er fupplied ; 
All, all, but thee; for ftill thy ftate 
Defies the tyrant’s envious hate, 
And ftil] thy regal pomp appears 
Unblemith’d by the weight of years . 
3 Since 
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Since change and fickle chance are feen 

Heaping new honours on thy /nows, 

And countlefs ages fit ferene, 

Amidft the fplemdor of thy drows. 

She breaks! How fweet her trembling light 

Silvers the iable ftole of night? 

Oh! Luna, let thy faireft face . 

The mountain’s gloomy grandeur grace ! 

Ride onwards, while from either fide © 

Thy. bright’ning path the clouds divide, 

And paufing full upon his drow, 

Suffulesthy. luftre o’er his /now 

Gild the dark fleeces curling hung,. 

About his breaft, his domes among, 

And. beam o’er all his rocks below ! 

His rocks fublime, whofe varied gold 

Has borne on high, for years untold, 

The maffly filver of his pond’rous throne, 
And ftood unmov’d, and ftill fhall ftand, 
Through many a wreck of many a land, 

Marking a thoufand {cenes to mortal eves unknown.’ 


The ideas fuggeéfted in the preceding paffage are ftrikingly 
fublime, but their effect is fomewhat diminifhed by amplitfica- 
tion. The author’s judgment is, indeed, inferior to his genius. 
He purfaes his thoughts too far, and is too profufe of ornament. 
The cadence of the verfes is, in genera], harmonious; and the 
rhymes, with very few exceptions, correct.’ Thofe marked in 
Italics.are ufed by our beft writers, but they are introduced too 
frequently: ‘view’ and ‘ fhew’ are more exceptionable. Mr. 
Whalley, furely, need not be informed, that the latter is pro- 
nounced ‘ fhow,’ and we cannot fee why it fhould not always 
be fpelt in that manner. 


Refieétions on the Englifb common Verfion of the Scriptures, and on 
the Neceffity of its being revifed by Authority. 4t0. 1si White. 


The intent of this little performance, which difplays evident 
marks of genius and learning, is fufficiently fpecified by the 
title. We entirely concur with the-author in his fentiments ; 
and with he had treated the fubject in a more copious manner. 


Derwent. An Ode. 6d. Longman. 


Some paflages in this poem, in which the author recalls paft . 
fcenes on the banks of the Derwent, where he {pent his younger 
days, and defcribes the manners and amufements of the old in- 
habitants, are picturefque and entertaining, In others he exe 
prefles himfelf in a very peculiar ftyle. 

‘When thy Hyads impetaonfly pour’d 
A deluge from ev’ry hill} ; 
The dams by thy torrents:devour’d’ 
The miller-aghaft' in ‘his mill H 
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Thy rage did but temper the air ; 
Far diftant the mildew of health, 
Where guilt vainly decorates care 
Difdaining the gewgaws of wealth. 
Fine houfes, fine coaches, fine wives, 
Genealogies bought by the yard! 
Why forfeit the peace of your lives, 
Ye wretches, for fuch a reward !’ 


One would be almoft apt to fufpeét that the author derivéd 
his infpiration from a different liquor than that which flows 
from the fountain of Helicon. 


Poems and Tranflations. By the Rev. W. Beloe. 800. 55. i” 
Boards. Johnfon. 


Of this gentleman’s tranflation of Colathus, which is here 
reprinted, we gave fome account in our fixty fecond Vol. p. 150. 
The other poems confift chiefly of elegies, fongs, fonnets, and 
tranflations from Greek and Latin authors. Among the latter, 
we have the verfion of a little Latin poem, written in the manner 
of Catullus. Its neatnefs of expreffion, and novelty of thought 
towards the conclufion, will pleafe the claffical reader. The 
thought alluded to, however, is inadequately rendered in the 
tranflation. 

‘ In the fame tomb we’ll fink to reft, ; 
! eyond all human being’s blett.’ 
Thefe lines are entirely deititute of the force and fpirit which 
marks the original. | 
‘Sic nos confociabimur fepulti, 
Et vivis erimus beatiores.’ 
We have no objection to the other lines; they will ferve as a 
fhort fpccimen of the performance, which feldom reaches to 
excellence, or finks beneath mediocrity. 


* Occidit mea chara Pancharilla, 
Occidit mea lux meumque fidus. 
_ Et nunc per vacuas domos filentum, 
Comes pallidulis vagatur umbris— 
Sed charam fequar: arborefque ut alta, 
Sub tellure fuos agunt amores, 
Et radicibus implicantur imis, 
Sic nos abc fepulti, 
Et vivis erimus beatiores— 
F In EncuisHuH.' 
My Pancharilla breathes. no more, 
My light, my ftar of life, is lof ; 
And now upon the Stygian fhore, 
With many a pale and airy ghok 
Sbe melancholy fleets along, | 
' Companion of the filent throng. 
But I will haften to;my love, 
And as the trees, whofe roots profound, 
. «plheir fympathetic fibres move, 
s°* In clofes union to be bound, | 
6 In 
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In the fame tomb we’ll fink to ref, 
Beyond all human beings blett.’ 


The Controverfiad; an Epifile to a learned Friend. Sve. 1s. 6° 
Stalker. 


While we poffefs opinions of our own, we are not confcious 
of ever attempting to fet them up as the ftandard of rectitude, 
or depreciating the works of authors in proportion as they differ 
from us: we give toeach their due of praife, and mention, with 
our reafons, in what they appear to be miftaken. In more 
than one refpect, we differ from the author before us, yet there 
is fo much fhrewdnefs in his manner and his remarks,—there is 
fuch a degree of candour, with perhaps one or at moft two 
exceptions in his fatire, that we have read his account of the 
controverfy with much pleafure. Indeed, he owns that he 1s 
biafled on one fide; and perhaps every one who has read much 
that has been publifhed on the difputes, will feel a bias; fo 
that he is moft impartial who is beit aware of the influence of 
his prejudices. While authors are pleafanit and good humoured, 
we do not difapprove of controverfy, 


MY Or yore tg, ' 
Fatal Follies; or the Hiffory of the Countefs of Stanmore. 4 Pols 


12m0. 105. fewed. ‘“Robinfons. 


The follies of Lady Stanmore were, indeed, fatal; and we 
can fcarcely regret her misfortunés, when we Teflect on their. 
fource, an attachment to fafhion and fplendour, with little re- 

ard to the more ferious and domeftic duties. The other cha- 
racters of this novel are drawn with an equally faithfal pencil ; 
but the colours are more pleafing. In fhort, without any great 
novelty of fentiment or character, thefe volumes are intereiting 
and entertaining. The author is well acquainted with the hu- 
man heart: he is acquainted too with the feveral places where 
his {cenes are laid, and with the manners of their inhabitants. 
Our young ladies may learn, from this novel, fomething befides 
an ah! and an oh!—thefe delightful decorations of a female 
correfpondence. 


Retribution. By the Author of the Gamefters. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. Robinfous. 


This author’s genius is fuperior to his art, and his knowlege 
of the human mind more confpicuous than his invention. His 
filory is managed with very little addrefs; and the frequent 
changes, the reference to the adventures of the other perfon- 
ages of the novel, weaken the feelings, and deftroy the intereft. 
Befides, when we look at Grubble, we cannot help recolleéting 
Branéton ;—when we hear the fpeeches of. Bray we refer to 
Briggs ; ~ nor can Lady Aune Prefcot appear to advantage by the 
fide of the equally dignified, and the more amiable Mrs. Del- 
vile; Patty and Cecilia, Mrs. Prefcot and Harrel, are alfo coun 
ter-parts. Such were our feelings on reading this novel ; yet, 
on the whole, it poffeifes coniiderable merit. The various 
L 3 fcenes 
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fcenes in which Prefcot appears, are worked up with fingular 
pathos: we feel for the amiable, the tender Patty ; and admire 
as well as pity the generous, the infatuated colonel Prefcot. 


Agitation ; or Memoirs of Glorge Woodford and Lady Emma Mel- 
ville. '3 Vols. 2mo. 75. Od» fewed, Barker. 

This lady, ‘ content to dwell in decencies for ever,’ deferves 
no ‘ill-natured farcafms.’——Like her formey works, .this novel, 
if it raife no admiration, will efcape contempt; and, to con- 
clude in her own manner,—may never any novellift hold up 
worfe examples, or inculcate lefs falutary leffons, than we find 
in the Memoirs of George Woodford and Lady Emma Melvill ! 


Lhe Effects of the Paffions, or Memoirs of Flovincourt. From the 
French. 3 Vols. i2mo. gs. Vernor. 

There is fome novelty, and fomewhat interefting, in the ad- 
ventures.of Fiorincourt, and the fatal end of Julia. The flory 
of Varueilalfo, though improbable, 1s varted by numerous and 
uncommon events, and related in a manner which does credit 
to the fenfibility and the fpirit of the aythor. There is, how- 
eve®, no confiderable merit in the whole; and the work can 
only appear in a very advantageousJight, when placed near the 
miferable trath which we have received under the title of Novels. 


The Weft-Indian; or the Memoirs of Frederick Charlton. 2 Vols. 
120. $5. feayed. Axteil, 

There is too great fimilarity in this ftory to the Adventures of 
Roderick Random, and his Narciffa; yet there is fome dexte- 
rity in the manner of difhing up the repaft before us; and the 
firit morfel is not wholly unpalatable. The author began with 
mince-pyes, and we, invert the feaft, by concluding with a 
fricaflee. - As he has thought fit to bribe us by a promife of 
his pyes, we fhall conclude our chara&ter of the work in the: 
manner which he has prefcribed, and ‘ with that the author’s 
fuccefs may be adequate to his merits.” We.hope we fhall not. 
forfeit our right to the invitation, when we add, as impartiality 
dire&is, that thefe merits are not very firikking or confiderable ; 
=—that the conclufion is lame and impotent,—and thefe little 
volumes require, at Jaft, the addition of a trifling farce, to fup- 
ply the vacuity of ‘a meagre ftory. 

The Adventures of Jonathan Corncob, Loyal American Refugee, 
Written by himfelf. .2m0. 25¢ 6d. Robinfons. 


Harkee, Mr. Jonathan Corncob! leave your indecorems, and 
preferve your genuine humour, unpolluted by improper lan- 
guage, or indecent defcriptions. If you do fo, we fhall receive 
_ ov with pleafure, as a relation at leaft, if not a defcendant, 
yf the facetious Yorick: otherwife we fhall confign your future 
yolumes to the oblivion which they will merit. 


Phebe; or Diffreffed Innocence. 2 Vols. 12m0. 55. Sewtde 
Stalker. 


The reader, who can purfue the adventures of Phebe in this 
flrange 
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ftrange and intricate Contexture of events, muft be capable of 
much patient attention; and, for thofe who can employ the 
neceffary time in the enquiry, we anxionfly with a better em- 
ployment.. After much care, and a fcrupulous examination, 
we gave up the caufe'as hopelefs: of courfe, we cannot decide 
on the probability of the narrative. Every thing is defigned, 
as Bayes fays, to elevate and furprize. 


PO wb. Dida dodet ae silo 


Animadverfions on the Political Part of the Preface to Bellendenus 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 


We have already given our opinion on the political nature 
of this celebrated Preface, and regretted that fo much pains 
fhould have been beftowed in vain, on a temporary and 
difputed fubjec&t. The animadvertor, alfo, difplays abilities 
worthy of a better caufe ; for the meteors of the day are -al- 
ready funk in obfcurity? in fhort, both the Preface and ‘the 
Animadverfions, we-may ftyle, in the language of our prefent 
author, a § melancholy perverfion of fplendi* talents.’—In this 
work there is much fevere and poignant reprehenfions ‘of the 
heroes of the Preface, and no bluntlefs farcafms on its authors 
We have feldom feen arrows pointed with a better aim; and 
we are forry that they muft wafte their force in the air. The 

litical and claffical antagonifis of our prefent author are be- 

ond their reach. Fae. 

As the title imports, the chief attack is directed againft ‘the 
politics of the Preface :—the fhort allufions to the Latin weas 
pons, which were wielded with true claflic force, are very fuc- 
cefsful. We fhall tranfcribe a fhort paflage, as a fpecimen. of 
our author’s abilities. | 

‘ The editor’s arguments againft the commercial treaty are 
felected, with his ufual felicity, from the Greek poets, . It has 
been frequently faid that there never exifted a religious error, 
however abfurd and impious, that numerous adopters have 
not attempted to eftablifh, and in their own opinions futcefs- 
fully, on the divine fanétion of Scripture. It fuppofes, how- 
ever, fome confiftency even in the wildeit zealots, to have re- 
courfe for authority, where alone fufficient authority could, be 
found. It remained for the learned Prefacer to extract his ter- 
tium quid from a mixture, the moft heterogeneous that ever 
entered the imagination ;—to prove, by quotations from ancient 
poetry, the fpecific evils of modern policy ; to fhew our treaty 
with France highly injurious from the teflimony of Ariftopha- 
nes; the infufficiency of the Irifh propofitions by. the evidence 
of Homer; or the evil tendency of a rupture with Portugal on 
the weighty atteftation of the Orphic verfes.—Thbefe are re- 
fources peculiar to learning. Plain, unlettered men muift be 
fatishied with national hiftory, and the evidence of the times.” 


Letters on the Slave Trade. By Thomas Cooper, Efg. Smal 8vo. 
Supplement to Mr. Cooper’s Letters on the Slave Trade. Sinall 8v0~ 
Thefe little tra&is are circulated gratis ; and though we com- 
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mend the humanity of the defign, we cannot approve of accu 
mulating every fhocking fact that is calculated to imprefs the 
reader with a belief that treatment of this kind is common. 
Mrs. Brownrig, and fome others of the fame infamous de- 
{cription, have cruelly ufed their apprentices, and, in the fame 
way, it might be proved that every apprentice is treated with 
unheard-of barbarity. We believe, in a moral.view, it would 
not be allowed to mifreprefent facts, whatever benefit may be 
derived from -the mifreprefentation. Mr. Cooper, however, 
collects dhly from- different authors; and, if he mifleads the 
reader, it is by enumerating occafional. crueities in fuch a 
manner as to induce him to think they are frequent and com- 
mon. The defcription of the means of procuring flaves is un- 
doubtedly correct. 

The Supplement confills of detached facts, compiled from 
different authors, relating to.the numbers of flavesin the Weft 
India iflands, and fome parts of the continent, where African 
flaves are imported : 500,000 either killed in war, or exported 
as Captives, are,“ r author thinks, annually loft to Africa, yet, 
from the. ftate of population, and various caufes which influs 
ence it, Africa might bear that annual lofs four times told, 
without a diminution of the exiiling flock. The total number 
which have been imported from Africa, is calculated at fifty 
millions, at,leaft; and, by the deaths previous to the importa- 
tion, the lofs in war, &c. Africa has loft five times as many in 
this deftructive trade. 


Thoughts upon the African Slave Trade. By Fohn Newton. 8v0. 
ise Buckland. 


Mr. Newton, though at prefent a minifter of the Gofpel, was 
once engaged in the flave-trade as mate, and as captain of a 
Guinea fhip. He gives a very candid, and apparently dif- 
paffionate account of the cruelties neceffarily attending this in- 
famous fpecies of traffic, without aiming at exaggerations to 
fill up the meafure of horror, We fhall fele& one fact refpedt- 
ing the lofs of feamen on the coaft, and another to correct the 
mifreprefentations of fome authors who have treated of the 
manners of the Africans. 

¢ How far the feveral caufes I have enumerated, may refpec- 
tively operate, | cannot fay: the fact, however, isfure, that a 
great number of our feamen perifh in the flave trade. Few 
fhips, comparatively, are either blown up, or totally cut of, 
but fomeé are. OF the reft, IT have known fome that have loft 
half their people, and fome a larger proportion. I am far from 
faying, that it is always, or even often, thus; but, I believe, 
I fhall flate the matter fufficiently low, if I fuppofe that, at 
leaft, one fifth part of thofe who go from England to the coat 
of Africa, in fhips which trade for flaves, never return from 
thence. I dare not depend too much upon my memory, as to 
the number of ihips and men employed in the flave trade more 
than thirty years ago; nor dol know what has been the ftate 
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of the trade fince ; therefore I fhall not attempt to make calcu- 
lations. But, as I cannot but form fome opinion on the fubjeat, 
J judge it probable, that the collective fum of feamen, who go 
from al! our ports to Africa within the courfe of a year, (taking 
Guinea in the extenfive fenfe, from Goree or Gambia, and 
including the coaft of Angola,) cannot be lefs than eight thou- 
fand ; and if, upon an average of fhips and feafons, a fifth part 
of thefe die, the annual lofs is fifteén hundre@?. I believe thofe 
who have taken pains to make more exact enquiries, will deem 
my fuppofition to be very moderate.’— 

‘I have often been gravely told, as a proof that the Afri- 
cans, however hardly treated, deferve but! little compaffion, 
that they are a people fo deititute of natural affection, that it 
is common ‘among them for parents to fell their children, and 
children their parents. And, 1 think, a charge of this kind is 
brought againit them by the refpectable author of Spectacle de 
la Nature. But he muft have been milinformed. I never 
heard of one inttance of either while I ufed the coaft,’ 


Much information may be derived from thefe Thoughts, and 
we would ftrongly recommend them to the public attention, 
They will convince every one, that the farther importation of 
Africans fhould be flopped, from every confideration;:and fe 
far only, as we have already obferved, it will be probably found 
expedient for the Jegiflature to proceed at prefent. 


A Letter to Philip Francis, Efg. from the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, Sc. With Remarks. 8vo. 15¢ Murray. 


This Letter is written in confequence of one which appeared 
lately in the Morning Herald, addrefled to Mr. Francis, and 
fubfcribed with the names of the members of the committee for 
managing the impeachment of Mr. Haitings. In that Letter 
the committee expreffed the greateit refpeét for Mr, Francis, 

- from the opinion they entertained of his public conduc durin 
his refidence in the Eaft Indies, and%jeciared a defire of ren 
forting to his affiflance in the affair of thé impeachment. The 
author of the prefent Letter reprobates, with indignation, 
fuch a public avowal of their defign, after Mr. Francis had beea 
prohibited by the houfe of commons trom any.fhare in cone i 
ducting the-impeachment; and he draws fuch a picture of that it 
gentleman’s conduét in the Eaft Indies, as feems totally irrecon- a 
cileable with the charaéter afcribed to him by the committee, 
The author’s remarks are fullied with a degree of petalance; a | 
but intermixed with ftrong expottulation. ? a | 
Minutes of Warren Haftings, and Philip Francis, Efgrs. 8vo, 

1s. Od. Stockdale. 

Thefe Minutes contain the fubftance of the tranfactions in 
council at Bengal, relative to the differences between the gens 
tlemen mentioned in the title. Whatever be the motive for 
their publication, they doubtlefs juitify the condué of the 
houfe of commons, in not permitting Mr. Francis to be a 
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member of the cotnmittee for managing the impeachment of 
Mr. Hadtir'gs; and indéed, upon the principle of candoar, Mr. 
Francis might rather be fatisfied than difpleafed at the exclufion. 


Fhe a mis of Warren Haftings, Efq. to the Articles exhibited by 
the Commons in Maintenance of their Impeachment againft him, 
8x0. 45. in Boards. Stockdale. : 


This pamphlet is faid to contain Mr. Haftings’s anfwer:to 
the different articles of impeachment againft him, delivered at 
the bar of the houfe of peers, on Wednefday, Nov. 28, 1787. 
Mr. Haitings replies to each article feparately ; and concludes 
with a general exculpation of himfelf from the charges which 
have béen brought againft him. 


A Sécond Letter from Mr. Pigott to the Right Hon. William Pitt. 
‘4to. 45 6d. Ridgway. < 

Mr. Pigott’s former letter was noticed in our Review for 
April, 1787. He now reproaches the minifter for his inatten- 
tion to that epiftle ; but proceeds to deliver his fentiments in 
the fame ftrain as before, on other political fubjeéts ; and we 
have not the leaft doubt with the fame fuccefs. His former let- 
ter was dated from Hicres, in Provence ; bat the prefent from 
Pent, near Geneva. 


Defence of the Statute paffed in the forty-third Year of Elizabeth, 
concerning the Employment and Relief of the Poor ; with Propo» 
fals for enforcing it. 800. 15. Od Debrett. 


The author of this pamphlet ufges many fenfible obferva- 
fions, recommending a farther trial of the ftatute above men- 
tioned, as well as of other fubfequent ftatutes refpeGing the 
employment and relief of ‘the poor, with more coercive means 
of enforcing adue obfervance of them. It has been repeatedly 
afirmed by many who have written on the fubject, and the fa& 
3s unqueftionable, that the evils fo loudly complained of relative 
to the poor, might be, in a great meafure, if not entirely, re- 
medied, by a proper execution of the laws now exifting for 
that purpofe. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Thoughts on the Importance of the Manners of the Great to generat 
Society. Small 8vo. 2s. Cadell. 


This very refpeCiable author profefies himfelf ‘ neither an old 
man, a clergyman, or a Methodift,’ and withes to rife above 
the imputation of ‘ morofenefs, felf-intereft, or enthufiafm.’ 
He points out thofe errors, for they are fcarcely vices, which 
refult in the moft ferious minds from inattention, and taint the 
conduct even of the befl informed, with a ftain little fuitable to 
‘that purity which fhould peculiarly diitinguith the followers of 
Chrift. The indecorum in the condu& of the great, with re- 
{pect to the obfervance of Sunday ; the applaufe which brilliant, 
rather than religious, or juft fentiments, receive in public ; with 
fome fimilar errors, are-the {ubje&t of his animadverfion. On thefe 
fubjects, 
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fabjedis, his ftyle is ferious and fevere’; fometimes pointed and 
indignant; but, in every inftance, asneat as his fentiments are 
jot. On the whole, we have ‘read his exhortation ‘with great 
leafure, and earneftly recommend jt 'to thofe for whom it is 
intended.— We ‘hall conclude our article with a ‘fhort {fpecimen. 
‘When the general texture of an irregular ‘life is fpangled 
over with fome conttitational pleafing qualities; when gaiety, 
good humour, and a thoughtlefs ‘profufion of expence throw a 
juftre round the faultieft chara&ers; it is no wonder that com- 
mon obfervers are blinded into admiration : a prefafe genero- 
fity dazzles them more than al! the duttes of the Decalopue. But 
though it may be avery ufeful quality towards fecaring the 
election of a borough, it wil contribute bet little towards mak. 
ing fure the calling and eleétion to the kingdom of heaven. Ie 
is fomewhat ftrange that extravagance fhould be the great cri- 
terion of goodnefs with thofe very people who are themfelves 
the victims to this idol; for the‘prodigal pays no debts if he 
can help it: and it is notorious, that in one of the wittieft and 
mott popular comedies which this country has ever produced, 
thofe very paffages which exalt liberality at the expence of jul 
tice, were nightly applauded with enthufiattic raptare by thofé 
deluded tradetmen, whom, perhaps, that very fentiment helped 
to keep out of their money.’ ; 


A Letter to the Caput of she Unirverfity of Cambridge won the Rew 
jection of the Grace for Abatifhing Subfcription. By a Member 
of the Senate, 8v0. Od. Johnion. : | 
# grace for the removal of fabfcription to the ufual form at 

the time of taking the degree of bachelor of arts, was prefented 

to the caput in December lait, by the rev. Dr. Edwards, and 

rejected. In this Letter the aathor expoftulates with the’capet, 

in ttrong terms, on this filent rejection, withoat their having 

given a reafon for their condua. His expottulation is warm and 

manly; but | ig 
* Non noftrum eft tantas componere lites.’ 

We moft imitate the filence of the caput, which, in thefe ine 

novating times, we think, at leaft, prudens. | 


The Parcntal Monitor, By Mrs. Bonhotey 2 Voli 120, 
25. Lane. ~ . 


Thefe elegant little volumes, the procuctions of anxidus ma- 
ternal tenderne{s, are properly taken from the fecluded ‘circle, 
for which they were originally defigned, and given: to the world. 
We have looked over them with fome care, without finding any 
thing to reprehendeitherin the languageor theobfervations, The 
former is neat and per{picuous, without a laboured refinements 
the latter are pointed, ufeful, and itri€tly moral. The Monitor 
confifts of felect efflays, which are rather rules of conduét, -art- 
fully conneéted under the form of general obfervations ; of poe- 
try of various kinds; of fables and adventures. Some of thefe 
are the works of other authors; and* Mrs. Bonhote’s lift is a 
very 
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very carefully felected one. The fubjeéts are fo mifcellaneous, 
that we cannot even tranfcribe the table of contents; and per- 
haps a fhort {pecimen of the neatnefs-of our author’s language, 
and the found good fenfe of her precepts, will be of more confe- 
quence. We fhall fele& her advice to young ladies on the im-. 
rtant fubject of marriage, becaufe we have not been able to 
End any other paflage of equal utility, that can be with fo little 
injury feparated from the reft of the effay. 
¢ Did young people ferioufly confider the important change 
which marriage mutt neceflarily produce in their fituation, how 
much more cautious would it make them in forming their choice 
of a companion for life? Alas! what avail the graces of the 
fineft figure, the moft captivating addreis, the afiemblage of all 
that is enfnaring, if the heart is depraved, or the conduct im- 
rudent! The gayeft aflociate of the convivial hour may be the 
dulleft, the moft unfit companion for the domettic circle; and 
he, who is never fatisfied but in a crowd, or when engaged in 
a continued round of pleafure, is very unlikely to make a ten- 
der and prudent hufband. Should ficknefs or diftrefs draw near, 
depend upon it he will fly from their approach. If beauty 
alone excited his paflion, it will ceafe to exift when you are 
deprived of thofe attractions on which it was founded. If for- 
tune was his inducement, that will likewife foon lefe its value 
in his fordid mind ; and the very perfon who brought him the 
wealth for which he fighed, will be confidered as the grand ob- 
ftacle to its enjoyment. Too often is this unpleafant piéture to 
be feen in many difcontented families, which 4a little fe:yous 
reflection might have prevented beihg fo unfortunately realized. 
Never be prevailed upon to yield your hearts to any one, how- 
ever he may fhine in the gay circles of the world, if you are 
convinced that he has no relifh for the enjoyments of retired 
life. The man who likes every houfe better than his own, 
will fcarcely take the trouble of making home ‘agreeable to 
others, whilft it is difgufting to himfelt. It will be the only 
place in which he will give way to his difcontent and ill hu- 
mour. , Such people are for ever ftrangers to the dear delights 
of the focial ftate, and all the real comforts of a well regulated 
family. He that is indifcriminately at home is never at home, 
and he feels him(felf a ftranger or a vifitor amidit his clofeft con- 
nexions.’ 


Elements of Univerfal Hiftory, for Youth. By F. A. L. Mon- 


triou. 12mo0. 25. Od. Marth. 


This is the Iliad in a nutfhell; and the work is too concife 
to admit of its being, in any great degree, ufetul. We do not 
obje& to the execution, fince the narratives which occur are 
per{picuous, and the few facts which are mentioned, fufficiently 
correct. The plan is, however, too vaft; and no abilities could 
have filled up fo extenfive an outline in fuch a {mall bulk, as 
to have given fatisfactory information on any particular part. 


The 
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The ancient geography can only be underftood, under the 
guidance of an inftructor, affifted by good maps. 


Phe Children’s Friend. Tranflated by the rev. Mark Anthony 
* Meilan, from the French of M. Berquin. 24 Vols. 16mo. 12% 
fewed. Bew. 


L’ Ami des Enfans of M. Berquin, merits every commenda- 
tion that is dude to a work happily calculated for the inftruétion 
and entertainment of young minds. It inftills the precepts of 
morality in the moft agreeable manner ; and while it informs 
the underftanding, it improves the heart in the cultivation of 
thofe tender affeétions which are favourable to virtue. The 
author of the prefent tranflation evinces his own judgment, in 
endeavouring to extend the ufefulnefs of fo valuable a work 3 
but we wifh Mr. Meilan had reflected more deliberately, that, 
as a foreigner, the fuccefs of his attempt, in rendering it into 
Englifh, was an extremely precarious event. His acquaintance 
with the idioms and manners of this country appears to be as 
yet too imperfect for fuch an undertaking. The work istherefore 
disfigured with numerous improprieties ; though’ fome parts of 
it are executed with a degree of accuracy {urpatling what could 
be expected from any author that laboured under fuch a difad- 
vantage. 


Favourite Tales. Tranflated from the French. 12m0. 25. Ode 
Robinfons. 


Thefe Tales are in the flyle of Voltaire ; and Imirce, we re- 
member, at the time of publication, was attributed to the late 
King of Proffia. We with they had remained in their original 
ftate, for indecorum and infidelity can never be pleafing. The 
Fale, in imitation of Sterne, is only a new combination of 
Sterne’s images and fituations. 


Fairy Tales, feledted from the beft Authors. 2Voli. 12m0, 5 


Lane. 


The only merit of a collection muft arife from the judgment 
with which it is chofen ; but what judgment can appear in a 
compilation, where, to be pleafed at all, muft be the exercife of 
fancy alone? We remember, in thefe Tales, fome of the com- 
panions of our nurfery, when pleafure was cheaply bought by 
novelty. We then were pleafed with them, and our readers . 


muft accept of a decifion at an age which alone can decide on 
thefe fubiects. 


The Ground-work of the Grammar of the French Language. By 
Jean Faques D’Etrouville. 12m0. 25. 6d. Dilly. 

M. d’Etrouville begins with the verbs, as confefledly the mott 
difficult, and in reality, the moft important part of the French 
Janguage. Though this is a folecifm in grammar, we fee 
but one confiderable obje¢tion to it, which is the neceffity of em- 
ploying pronouns before the Jearner knows what they are. Oar 
author is more reprehenfible in increafing the number “of his 
conjugations to twelve ; which embarrafs, and add new difiicul- 
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ties ta. the, trouble of learning. In-other refpeéts, he feems to 
_ be fufficiently accurate ;,.for: minute errers, ¢ither in:the pres 
face, or the conda& of the work, we would not-faftidioufly point 
ent: In fhort, whatever thay be the other merits of his Grams 
mar, it isnot calculated’ to expedite the progrefs of the learner. 


Fhe Complete Syftem of the French Language. By Nicholas Salmon. 
Sv0o. 55, 6d. in Boards. Kearfley. — 


The ‘ Footftep’ * was fo fteep, that we defpaired of reaching 
the top of the ladder: the Complete Syftem has, however, 
proved fo inftruéting, that we do, not repent the labour em- 
ployed in attaining it. Much-.accurate information on the na- 
tre and the: genius of the French language, from the: beft 
authors, may be obtained from it, though nothimg:can be far+ 
ther diftant from a grammar, or more unfit, from itsextent:and 
form, for the:purpoies of tuition, except probably, in the hands 
of the author, 

It-is a general fault in almoft. every author of a grammar, 
that he aims at too much. Even Chambaud’s work, the beft 
elementary French grammar that we have yet feen,..is too dif- 
fufe. In the rudiments, general rules only fhould be taught ; 
the exceptions may be beft:learned, and moft fecurely fixed on 
the mind, by reading, when a ftock of words, the moft difficult 
part of every language, is at the fame:time procured. This error 
is not, however, peculiar to the French mafters. In the Latin 
fckools, fome years are {pent in learning general rules and ex- 
ceptions ;~but' more are required to apply them, and point 
"out the connection between Lilly or Ruddiman, and Cicero 
or Cefar. * 


The Pronunciation and Orthography of the French Language ren 
dercd perfeétly Eafy. By Jobu Murdoch. 12mo. 15. 6d. Fortter. 


It is with the judgment of: French matters as with their 
watches, 
‘ None 

Go juft’alike; yet each believes his own.’ 

We'fee,; however, no very peculiar merit in this work, or any 
reafon to fuppofe that the beft rules will fuperfede the neceffity 
of a-mafter. : 

A vocabulary of words which refemble each other in found, 
a colleétion of exercifes, and fome pieces of profe and verfe, 
are-fubjoined, with remarks on French verfification. 


Midfummer Holydays. Written for the Improvement and Exntertaine 
ment of young Folk. \2mo.-15. balf-bound. Marfhall. 


Propriety of behaviour, and a delicacy of manners, may be 
properly learned from this little ftory : on the whole, we greatly 
approve of it: The language is alfo, in general,.neat and. cor~ 
sett’; yet the following paragraph is highly reprehenfible for. its. 
inelegance. 








® See our account of the Foutfep in our’laf Vol. p. 359: 
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« But the pleafure of having done, oxe’s duty, anfwered one’s 
own expectations, and: thofe.ot. oze’s friends, and being able to 
give onefelf a proof of one’s.induftry by fomething ome has,worked, 
or written, or learned, makes a perfon brifk and lively, and. 
ready for any innocent diverfion ; though I think, as ome grows 
older, oze takes lefs pleafure in thofe diverfions that do not tura 
to fomething ufeful.’ - 

The author does not often offend. in,this way.; but we may 
obferve, that the fentences are too long for thé younger readers. 


The Contra. 12m. 35. 6d. Cadell. 


This narrative exhibits the oppofite confequences. of good and, 
evil habits, in the loweft ranks ef rural life. » It is avowedly, 
written for the benefit of fervants, and the beft proficients in, 
Sunday fchools. It,is eyidently well calculated for the purpofe,, 
and, as fuch, deferves our recommendation. 


A Sfoort Account of the late Dr. John Parfons, Profeffor of Ana- 
tomy at Oxford; Dr. Richard Huck Saunders, of London; Dr. 
Charles Collignon, Profeffor of Anatomy at Cambridge; and Sir 
Alexander Dick, of Beftonfield. 870. 15. Murray. 


This biographical account is extracted from the tenth.volume- 
of the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, and bears the, ap- 
pearance of authenticity. 


Political Mifcellanies. Part I. 8vo. 35. 6d, Ridgway. 


Among thefe mifcellanies we meet with feveral antiminifterial’ 
election fquibs, thrown out among the populace daring the laft. 
conteft for Weftminfter ; with other occafional productions of 
the fame kind, which appeared within thefe few years. The 
pieces moft diftinguifhed for humour, however, aré the* Pro- 


bationary Ode extraordinary, by the rev. W. Mafon, M. A.’ 
and ‘ the Statefman, an eclogue.’ 


Memoirs of Mr. Henry Mafers de la Tudes Written, by himflf. 
Tranflated from the French. 8v0., 25, Johnfon, 


This gentleman, for a youthful. frolic and a jeft againft the: 
marchionefs de Pompadour, was committed to the Baftile, and: 
afterwards to the caftle of Vincennes.. He made his efcape from. 
both; but being retaken, was again committed: prifoner, and: 
fuffered, in the whole, a confinement of thirty-five years. The: 
extraordinary manner in which he and his companion-effected 
their efcape from the Baflile in particular, affords. fuch an ex- 
ample of ingenious contrivance, unremitting perfeverance, and 
heroic refolution, as probably never was furpaffed by any pre-- 
ceding adventurer.—-Happy Englifhmen! read this-narrative, 
and hug to your glowing bofoms, your Great-Charter, with its 
offspring, the Habeas Corpus act. Amidft all your politieal: 
contefts, regard, with a watchful jealoufy, the flighteft infringe- 
ment on thofe glorious bulwarks of freedom. 


Memoirs 
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Memoirs of Henry Mafers de Latude. Written by himfelf. 12m. 
35. Robfon and Clarke. 
The chief circumftance in which this tranflation differs from 
the preceding, is, that it is printed in a Jarger letter. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are informed by the tranflator of the Preface to Bellen. 
denus, that the tranflation was begun and completed without 
Ahe knowlege or the communication of the author. We readily 
publifh this declaration, in compliance with his requett, efpe- 
cially as our opinion feems to have been pretty generally fol- 
lowed. We need not apologife to the tranflator for a miftake 
fo favourable to his abilities. 





In our review of Mr. Pearfon’s Sermon, we did not allude 
to any abfolute miftakes, but to fome points which had been 
controverted, and which we wifhed to have had a better opper- 
tunity of difcuffing, than the review of a fermon would allow. 
The whole performante was fo much to-his credit, that we 
fhould have thought him an author worthy of our particular re- 
gard,.and confequently fhould have pointed out any. opinion 
which we had thought ill-founded, or any pofition which had 
appeared reprehenfible. 

The Animadverfion on’ the Accentuation of Acneas, in the 
Scripture Lexicon, arifes from our own miitake. The perfon 
meant was not the Aiveas of Homer; but the aivias mentioned 


in the Adis of the Apofties. 





We would, with pleafure, oblige our correfpondent Rufticola 
with fome information relating to the new Nomenclatura Che- 
mica, in our foreign department, though we have no reafon to 
fuppofe that the terms will be generally adopted in this coun- 
try. But his requeft is now fuperfeded by a tranflation. of the 
French work ; and it muft, of courfe, be examined as an Englith 

ublication. We purpofe alfo, in our account of it, to confider 
the objections and the anfwers which have been publifhed on 
the continent. Our_correfpondent is mifinformed, when he 
afferts that the names of the three alkalies, in the new Pharma- 
_ copeia, are to be the fame as in the new Nomenclature, We 

have fome reafon to fuppofe that they will be Karr, Natron, 
and Ammonia. It has not, we find, efcaped this intelligent 
chemift, that by the royal authority not only the Formule, but 
the language of that Pharmacopeia, is ordered to be rigoroully 
obferved. | 


x 








